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RUBY’S DESTINY. : 


([NOVELETTE] 
(CONCLUDED.) 


Til. 
WHOLE fortnight passed by, and 
it seemed like months to’ Raby 
Norton. A bad cold had deferred 
Deborah’s removal from Dover, 
and almost incessant wet days 
had prevented the Squire’s niece from going 
over to Combe Magnus and visiting the Les- 
ters. It did not rain all day long. It was 
often fine for an hour at a stretch, but there 
was never sufficient intervals of dry weather 
to embolden the most resolute pedestsian on 
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IRA AND RUBY—AN EVENTFUL DRIVE. 


setting forth to walk seven miles in an un- 
known locality. 

There was nothing for it but to wait till the 
wind changed. It always rained, Priscilla 
told Ruby, when the wind was in the west. 
So every morning the girl looked anxiously at 
the weather-cock, and meanwhile tried to get 
— the long, weary days as best she 


But no to can tell their length and 
heaviness. Ri was not used to loneliness. 
Since she left school she* had always had 
Deborah at hand to listen to her girlish 
py ayeaet or entertain her with long stories of 


past. 
tain Norton had been a rman, but 
pair had many cheap P meen, and his 
hter had been free of them. A walk on 

the Boulevards, a summer outing in the Bois 
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de Boulogne, cost nothing. Then for eighteen- 
pence a delightful déjeuner could be had in the 
open air, or yee nage would convey Ruby te 
the pleasant gardens a little way out of the 
oir which hundreds of people visited weekly. 

hen the Louvre cost ing, and were not 
the shop-windows in themselves a treat to the 
eye fancy? 

Besides, though an old servant may seem a 
dull companion for a girl of nineteen, Deborah 
was @ very pleasant woman to live with. She 
had been well educated and had travelled a 

od deal while with Lady Florence Norton. 
had quite afund of aneodotes and stories ; 
besides, she was a genius with her needle, and 
always a a to devote her talents to Miss 
Ruby. d now the girl was transplanted 
from gay Paris, where the eye could be pleased 
for nothing, and the intelleet for a trifle, to a 
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dull, lonely country house, where there was 
nothing to be seen but grass and water—from 
the society of a woman who adored her to 
absolute solitude, broken only by Priscilla’s 
coming in to do the room, or to bring one of 
the three magic’ ts which the Squire con- 
sidered ‘snflicient for his family. 

It astonished Ruby very much to find she 
was not to take x meals with her uncle or 
a Gordon. There seemed to her some- 

unnatural in the three members of the 
family eating apart; but Priscilla (who loved 

the sound of ayy own voice, and yas quite 
Savi -to talk to the young lady) told_her the 
_bad become am ve rian years before, 

had ‘messes’. ( riseilla’s. word, mot 
ae concocted on purpdsé for him. It was 
ears, according to the old servant, since he 








to that. She fusses over his soup for hours, 
sometimes, and its not much better than 
water when it’s finished. I'd as soon drink 
pot liquor.” 

“ And does no one ever come?” i 

“No one. The minister calls sometimes, 
but the master’ll not always see him.” 

Ruby brightened. Despite the rain, she had 
been to church each Sunday, and the clergy- 
man struck her as a very kind, fatherly-look- 
ing man. He was younger than Mr. Lester, 
but ‘about forty, which, in Ruby’s eyes, was 
quite venerable. 

“I -think, Priscilla,” she said, slowly, “I 
should like to’see him. Will you bring him 
up. b here next, time he calls? Has he got a 
wife? 


“She's dead, Miss Ruby. He’s a sister. A 












e.wery smell of it made 


bat you see 
i ‘i ~ morning; 
Pitsu) er \ a agg ake 
p.* She takes a meat tea at six. i 
# buy things for it at ¢ diteabs 
Maguus, for I know we send her up nothing 
but the loaf and:the china. 
sideboard in the pink room, and I expect *She 
Roope st. there. She’s a fine taste in eating. 


am ‘of pound-cake,. or @ little cold ath 
gomething of that kind—give a relish, and 
av? whapshe likes.” se 
At thé-end ofa fortnight. of the 
menw; Ruby could quite forgive Mrs. 
for liking’to be her own caterer. Miss Norton, 
could complain. of insufficient f at) Sn 
nop juire was right in calling /¥t plain.,; Jt 
5 very. ; and though she did 
leave off hungry, she ‘pever had any 
practi “in ‘couismniftg © the Perpon “assigned 
Ore oktest at nine—a hasigget breagl and 
milk, two thick slicés' nat Bathe 


T atone, withe 
Gany meahs #: 
of breasdhy 


and on Sundays an egg. > 
a never-varying.chop, nob’ 
large ‘one, twe potatoes, 
For tea.a cup: of. rey. weak cuiffe 
bread and\buttet® * 3 

Ruby used to feel Xt would he quitert” treat 
to see a joint; while to isndte a teapot, to 
have the chance of cutti af, or he elping , 
herself to butter, woul * been’ powtiv 
luxury. And why was the ‘meat. * altars 
mutton? She would soon de pe ag to 
look & sheep in the face 5 and ‘was-beef ex- 
travagant? 

“You know, Priscilla,’ she said oné day; 






demurely, ‘ ‘jointsare generally thoug 
cheaper than chops. You. ‘see, you can eat 
them cold.” 


“That’s just it, Miss Ruby. The master 
says there’s no end to the waste of a joint. 
People eat more than they want because it’s 
there, and even fancy a slice cold sometimes 
with their Tike ‘ 

ou some wit mine 
wen 3 ‘confessed ‘Ruby. (ia ae 
5 &, w chop, too, Priscilla, and: Dayit; as | 


Re Ui ndGS wage sep Pisictie | 
“There's. ‘me and Mrs: m “and : the | 
kitchen-pitl,” besides you,’ andthe’ iitthe 
brings * four’ — every day. It’ was tee 
before you came, mip. 

“And” is there’ no ody bet? you! ind | 
pith to do all the work? "How: tired you must 


F* Bpattd waits on the hasten, and’ does “all 
thé outdoot Work, ‘antt\the girl, she sees to the 
kitchen and helps’ Mrs. “Gordon. T’ve only 
thé upstaits, Miss Raby. Pkbép ft as nice as 
I can, but there’s. a lot to do for one pair of: 
hands.” 

“ And who does the cookidg?” I suppose’ my 
uttle’s “végetubles have ‘te be ‘cooked 4 AAs 
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nice, ind heart hearted lady: ie is Wi 


Gordan never 


De unl ah pat <Ruby drew up her’ 


ting of the bright 
‘thie pene Tongér looked 
FS 4 ‘oh,’ pak » the window- 
he Ue te aus 

wi , and oun : ab 
a hy mn ; ~ yy ep Someoric to Gor to, 


Bat her plans | were ut out by a little note 
ik ‘Prisetdla brought up wita’the bread and 
mi 


ny exid, 3 aventy to. market’ yesterday, Miss 
ay mee lady gave him. this, He 
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Miss) Norton po 
Ehosteeh aisbios on te: Paina poi 
Magaus, and ‘save, er: the seven 


‘miles “Walk: 


ae Delieioun)” id R 7 to. herself. 






not-to bring. it. That's what Mrs. Gordon did 
yesterday.” 
“ Mrs. Gordon !. Is she out ?” 

“She.went off the first-thing this morning, 
Miss Ruby.’ She hired. a trap from the Eagle, 
in the village, to take her'to-the station, and 

she won't be home till after dark.” 

“But where has’she gone?” 

“J. think it’s, Gloucester, She mostly does 
go there = a month to see her daughter.” 

Faby ope her eyes. 

br Pa ef!’ “Do -you actdally”’ ‘mean 
Hrs, re has a little girl?” 

ery itle, Miss Ruby, by this 

ee Beh toner had her with by ites she: 
came here. first, fiffeen.years ago, and she, could 


gay she’siiwenty by this time.” 
“Just my age ! Oh, Priscilla! why doesn’t! 
she comerhere?%: ||: 

‘That's omdre than I can tell you, Miss 
Rubysgrand don’t you go letting Mrs. Gordon 
ox your untle know I said a word to you!” 

“Thin not likely to. »I don’t see Mrs. Gordon 
once a week, and I haven't set eyes: on 
uncle since the night I came. I might. as welt] So 
be alone in the house; Priscilla ; and this »wet 
weather has driveh ‘me ‘etagy !” 

oth Wiel, ait sofianer envoragh to-day. Miss Ruby, 





“Law, yes, Miss Ruby! ‘Mrs. Gordon sees 


and the parks are looking lovely. You might 


ips 0. Of course I can go! 
a a, of. as aneieyt hand: 
ee Be ¥ ea 
= i Fy oh ~ at Sa" “ ; 
See “Ps Alid the Taaater?* hae 
“He “tole " would w I fiked. 
bei ayo d em glorious > a you shall have. 
my. ehop. *< 
«‘ Thank: you,» Miss’ Raby, but there'll -be 
tim? to. fell the Patcher when he comes to- day 


talk ; plaim then, and read sshort.-words. I'| Jag 





go for a good walk ; but mind you're in by one 
o'clock.” 

ae though I should risk missing my 
chop!” 

was in wild spirits, more like the bright, 

high-spirited girl a had been the sutishine 
of old Deborah’s life than the listless, wearied 
creature who had found days so long and 
tedious at the Court. 

She put on her felt hat and her thick boots. 
Mrs. Drayson’s lovely cloak, and a pair ot 
brown gloves. Then she felt equipped for 
anything, and danced downstairs as joyously 
as though the Court had been a happy home 
instead of just a place to eat and sleep in. 

“ Remember, Priscilla,” she said, as she 
— the old woman jn the hall, “I shall be 

atone, and. fearfully hungry. Don't 
eat my, chop, and please pick’me - two. big 
potatoes.” 

She didemot even wait for an seme - 
vanished down the leafless avenue: . ,,,:: ef 


Priscilla had imagined the young lady. 
parm yi alg and net go beyond h tes 
grounds.» little ‘knew: ‘Ruby's 
was not only to find out the Parson 
for toamortow’s appointment, bat. alsa. 
Norténi Gothbe through “arid EE cag 
discovered a house to. suit, De 

She was looking’ véty we A gh pert for 
any prolonged time eats like a canker into a 
woman'ssbeart andl ‘is’ <8 disease as dangerous 
as worry; but dulness for a few weeks, mingled 
with the perpetual expectancy. of something 
happening,~duiness’ that’ is more a~ quiet, 
tranquil episode in a restless life than the heart 
raps hope deferred; 4s rathera beautifier 

m not .- 


The fortnight’s early hours, and -bimple fare. 


Poers 







the utter freedom fingm all ex Hent and 
aiumiety, had helped to Pestore the } which 
bor father’s illness, ang, Highte 8 Mays of 
suspense, had faded. ee 
. There were no circles ‘now under fara de 
byes. Her chétks were flushed with health and 
exercise. 
ee t have: oe thetpetted child of @ 
| tout ba instead.of tije unwéleome niece 
of a miser, to from 
ie walked the he cc ae Te! seemed 
her the’ Parsoriage should it; but. 
instead three fie hol vase tis 
village street divi 
the fine old gothic struct where he’ whed 
every Sunday.) a), Se "sh 
Still, @ small rastie | Willing to point 
out the way, and.soag Buby stagd before the 
home mother's. dts .garder 
ablaze with ite. & 


walls well-nig iad by on br Soh te fey lt 

Ruby ey outside. Qne part if ‘her ‘pro- 
gramme was faithfully carriéd 

She knew exactly where Mr‘, lived, 
and how loag i, would take ‘her to‘walk there 
from the Court, ‘so there was no fear of her 
“breaking her appointment for the next day ; 
but her second errand—of finding a home for 

Deborah—was more difficult. : 

She had passed.a score or so of gottages, and 
orie or’ wie ‘6f them! seenied émpty; but there 
was no bill in the window, and no one on the 
premises to give*information, 


She was standing test-in thought when the, 


gate near which she leant swung open, and » 
ly came out. 

Ruby took to her’at onod? A plain, unpre- 
tending old maid, with no thick: oldmatiete hike 
Mxs. Gordon’s ; no trini, well-preserved figare 
ori youthful airs ; yet Ruby felt imstinctively 
here stood one: who: would be‘a trye friend. 


| Shé looked up, and their eybs meth*. > 


The little, ia apts hay’ whe bard); 
_ mp to Ruby's med paused abd pitt 


her hand. 
ont ius Norton, I thin?” M4 t ne 
U* Yee," andther® was, 6h t ‘Stich’ a visti. 
‘nosh 4n- Ruby's voice. * ‘Please, -don't be angry 
with me for looking at your garden. 
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y, and you:know my mother lived here 


on: 0. »” 

+ Sinow,” said Miss Martha, gently. 

“Many’s the time I have been up here to tea 
with her and the Vicar. Deborah Charles 
nsed to spoil us both, and let ws do just as 
- pleased. Who should havea right to look 

our garden if‘not Vicar Fane’s child?” 

‘Ruby opened her eyes. 

“Then you really knew mamma?” 

“So well. that the first fine afternoon after 
you arrived I braved Mrs. Gordon's — 
sure, and went up to the Court to see 
jena you were lying down with a bad head. 


avhe 

Ruby flushed indignantly. 

“T-never had a head ache in my life, and I 
would have seen mamma’s old friend if my 
bad. been, splitting.” 

Miss Martha smiled, 

“I expected it was Mrs, Gordon's Pract 
I must not, keep you standing in the, cold, 
you, are not busy, will you come with ik 
down the: village? .I have one or two errands 
for Leonard? ” 

Nothing loth Ruby’ agreed, chattering ; 09 
about her life im France, her journey to 
—. and last, but not least, her.desire te 
finda home for Deborah. In her tum, Miss 
Martha told . how . her father. had been; the 
village doctor, and she and Leonard had gone 
every day through their childhood to, share 
the lessons of Mr. Fane’s little daughter. 

“We were such friends,” she said, :half: 
tearfully. ‘ Vera was nine and I eleven, when 
ou happy studies began. Leonard and I 
mis t. society when she went away... He 
was j etened and a deacon in a London 
pari was here yas my father. _M R Ge 
it seemed like them both in one 

“ And you nover spw her again?” . 

“Never! My father died soon ‘after, and 
I went to live with Leonard in London; then, 
some 
suceegded. Mr. Fane.died, and—it was almost 
his last act—the old. Squire’ gave the Hens of 
Norton Comte Aacasre is ‘ ug W 

“ And you 

“Glad yee eg to feel our tito was to 
spent in a place we loved; but oh, ra ear, 
& bated a dreary. coming -home!.. All; .was. 

Even when your uncle came to live 
at rey rane: he held aloof from us. _I believe 


sh bitte ly regretted Ww ihersy roe ‘ ou 
ly, “Wwe were, 80 
anced pear eis 


“* Did you! kndw tis wite?” 5 

‘Lady Aftne! No, I never met her. Tt 

was a .d match, and we, heard she’ 
was a good, true-hearted woman ! 

“ And: Her death wrecked his life,’ didn’t’ it, 
and madé-him what he is?” * - 

Miss Martha changed the subject hts 

“ You'must come ond lunch nse us, dear. 
lt’s only @ plain dinner. We dine at one; 
but you’ ‘wil excuse simple fate—just reast’ 
beef and an apple-pudding.” 

“It sotinds like a banquet to me, ‘Miss | 
Ward. Do you know what I-have had for 
dinner every day since I came to Westshire? | 
Do guess.” But Miss Martha-could not guess, 
so she had to be told, and her face féll when 

she hear'd:of the one smal! chop. 

“My? dear ! 
Why, you must be always hungry !,” 

““kt’s- not so bad as that, . byt I own I am 
always ready fer 4#y-meats:’ >" 

“We heard the Squire was strange, bait 
surely he does not authorise ‘Such econonty as 
that ©“ should put it‘down to Mrs: Gordon.” 

“IT think she only carries out my tncle’s | 
orders” said Ruby, frankly. “I don’t bke | 
her, ‘but one ‘must bé fair,” 

Mis! Martha looked ihysterious. ° went: 

“The ‘world is ‘so” unkind now,” she said, 
ek ‘whisper, ‘and one does hear | 
things?’ Do you know I 
es whether the Squire ah 
héther that woman-had not 
got such: infifehce> over: him as.to make him 


And’ a young: girl’ like -yéu'? ‘from: 


i! 


ey} 





dead. sneh a coy life while she spent his 
money. 

* Oh, no! ” yeplied Ruby. “I am sure it is 
not that, Why, once 1 wanted a bit more 
candie, and Priscilla actually went and asked 
Uncle John for it;! He sent me a piece about 
two inches ; besides, he goes to London-every 
now and then | ” 

“1 ain glad to hear it; but, dear, I hope 
you are not very intimate with M rs. Gordon.’ 

“1 rarely see her. We are like prisoners, 
and take our meals apart even. Miss Martha. 
L don’t like her, and everyone warns me 
—_- her, and yet I have not the least idea 
w 

“She is nota good woman.” , 

“ne never goes to church,” admitted 
Ruby, “and she taust be awfully deceitful to 
send you away with the story I had a hea l- 
ache; but I don’t see what else there is wrong 
about her.” 

“It has puzzled Westshire for years why 
she stays at Norton Court? She is a woman 
who could make her way in society. She is 
very accomplished, and has a daughter she 
professes to adore; and yet, for fifteen years 
or more, she has lett’ her: ehid to the mercy 
of strangers, shut herself up with your 
uncle,” 

“ Not with him,” contradicted Ruby. 
sees very little of him. 
be chiefly in the kitchen.” 

“A woman who plays like a_ professional 
and Speaks three languages. In the old 
Squire’s time it. was very different. She was 
here about a year before he died, and he quite 
came out of ‘his seclusion for her sake—gave 
dinner-parties and other entertainments. He 
petted. her like .a daughter. She’ was quite 
young then, and we used to meet her and her 
Jittle girl “drtving about in a pony carriage 
{your uncle'sold it). She was quite the Lady 
Bountiful of the village, and some folks said 
she would come in for the Court. . You see, the 
Squire had’ quarrelled with your father, and 
Mr. John Was roaming about no one “quite 
knew where. **The old gentleman was’ taken 
with" his last illness very suddenly. There 
wasn’t even time to‘send for Mr. John. His 
—. had béen dead two “days when he got 


“ She 
She seems to me to 


“ And did he know Mrs. Gordori? ” 
, “He had met her, IT sup 1 Everyone 
was very curious to bear the’ will. Na ber 
dated the year f your father’s’ ere 


"| Genres Kae 
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‘Gordon’s Wd ‘po, much as mentioned)” 

“Tt was rither-hard on her.” 

Everyone said so. Then the news came 
she was to stay on ag housekeeper ; but every- 
thing, was changed. Cynthia was sent away to 
schoo} the pony <a carriage was sold, nearly all 

he servants di Mrs. (tordon: declined 
Frlictioan, and "aud begat to, ledd the life she 


does now.” s 
" ae must have | Deen an awfal change!” 
* Peoples: she would marry the new 
uirs > but ‘he knew better. Phe phzzle is, 
Gordon has no imcome-of her own, yet 
her daughter was for years at fle best eclioo! 
in’ Gloticester,’ ‘The widow “buys whatever 
prctins her fancy, and never seetis to think ‘of 
| the“cost. - Now, where does the*monc}’ come 
“Unéle John must give her a salary!" 
Tt’ would lave tobe two hundred a year ta 
coyer, all she spends. They sey she dra 


ene 


esses 
. Cynthia like a princess. Now, why should 
your, ave who, report says, grudges every 
shilling he. perta. with Psy. Mrs, Gordon two 
pean] aayear for doing w at dozens of women 
| could de for twenty? ” 


Ry! by s hook, her ead. 
as niihs ity np Soggy of ours,” ‘\pur- 
F suid “Nii 4, perhaps, it isn’t ; 


but nfess, fe yal fi a ¥ really had 
got $ tig, hat wit with yéver seeing him, about, 


and’ *he seeming t@ be ‘mistress of the place, 
that the poor man was in his dotage, and she 
‘took a@vantage of it-” 


| pleasant visit to remember, 





Ruby shook her head. 
* He’s not in his dota 
he likes Mrs. Gordon.” 

The dinner at the pa sonage was aw great 
success. Ruby’s appreciation of the rast’ beef 
and apple-pudding charmed the hostess, while 
the clergyman talked to her in a str angely- 
moved voice, and told her she rerainded him o 
her mother. 

“For her sake you must look on Martlia and 
me as your friends,” he said, as he bade her 

ood-bye. “We don’t see your uncle often. 
fe distrusts us, and my sister can’t get on with 
Mrs. Gordon ; but I should like you to feel you 
were always welcome in your mother’s old 
home!” : 

They had told her ofa short, eut back, which 
led from the village to the Court by a far 
nearer. way, than the one she had, come 

Ruby, started in the best of spirite. One 
and another two look 
at Norton Cowrt seeped im- 
proving, and might be tolerable, after all. 

But: yéars ‘spent in Paris do not tend to 
make tite spender .acquainted with eowntry 
lanes! 

taby, was used to guide herself by shops and 
the names of streets. Here, where both-de 
serted her, and all paths looked eqvalty alike, 
she lost ber way. and, mste ad éf reaching the 
Court an hour after she left: the Waris, found 
herself fout miles away from it en°an oper 
common, with ‘not a house withm sight or 
creature to guide her. 

“T must have come | wre ” refleeted th 
girl, “and yet I am sure | turned just as they 
said; but J never saw this common before, 
and there i¢ notia sign of the Cotrt or the 
chirch-steeple. Dear me. it is -gettmg cold, 
t66, and will soon be dar I wish F was 
indoors, and what am I to do! TIT can’t stand 
still a}l night, and yet whichever way I take 
will most likely be wrong!” 

She was on the verge of tour 
town-bred girl there was somethin 
depressing in this wide, desolat 
without a sign of bumap lif fe; and 
help her to “decide whick of the 
trary footpaths to tak: 

© She felt ready to eit down and cry herself 
to sleep. She would have welcome d oven Jane 
Gordon thankfully at. that momen while the 
sight. of Priscilla would have sent her imto a 
perfeét raptare. | 
+ What “was " that” speck the distatice ? 
Ruby strained het eyes heped ‘it was a 
human creature possess¢ a of spenth und hear 
ing. A labourer going ‘homie’ from work, or 
one of. the. old ‘market-women from, Combe 
Ma(fnus’would serve her theré, sinc? everyone 
for miles round ‘knew the Oourt | 

Nearer and nearer came the figure, and Raby 
at last ‘discovered it'to belong to a geathpunan 
—a young man apparently, dressed in, a tweed 
suit’ and heavy greatcoat. 

Déborah had impressed the prop ridkies' of 
life very strongly wpe her ‘charge, bat Raby 
would have implored « chimney-sweep fot hel 
in her present dilemma ;, and' ghe acyosted the 
— er as natdrally As ‘thotigh “He had big 

d* acytaintauée,) ér'séme walking s 
,) whose 'busisiess it was ‘to itistruct, people 
as to shéte rida. 

“Where am 8 ing 
TThe ‘young mén—he looked thuoh 4 younger 
now they “were nearer—staréd as thoagh he 
thought she had lost her sensé&—cétiduct! which 
deprived “Ruby. of her last’ remnant of 
patience. 

“Where am I?” she fepeated, ‘eagerly. 
“Oh! sipray’ doxi’t tell me you don't Ww. 
This hateful place naust have a wame,-: 1 ‘sup- 

sey” 

“Combe Common.” 

Just a bare afiswetto"ler questio’, with as 
little information in it as possible.” ‘Ruby felt 
as thongh she hated the young man; and could 
bave-shaken him heartily, had it been im her 
power. 

“T want to go to Norton Combe,” 
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fiercely. “Perhaps you will condescend to tell 
me way.” 
é Gook as little heed of her petulance as of 


“Qpmbe Norton extends for about five miles. 
Did a happen to want any special part | 
of ut” 


“OF course I do,” said Ruby, furiously. “I 
want the Court.” 
' “Squire Norton's house?” 

“ Yes.” 

He raised his eyebrows. x 

“J think there is some mistake. Mr, Nor- 
ton is not in the habit of receiving visitors.” 

“Y don’t care,” said Ruby, doggedly. “I’m 
going there. If you won’t tell me the way I 
must -walk on until I meet someone else” ; 
and she actually moved forward. " 

“Tf you follow that path you will be leaving 
the Gourt behind you,” said the young man, 
without the shadow of a smile. “You must 
keep straight on down here,” and he indicated 
the way by which she had come. ‘ 

“ And is it far?” 

“ About a mile after you pass the ehurch.” 

Thea she had been going wrong from the 
very first, and might have miles to walk. 

“Is the-church far? Will it take long to get 
to it?” 

“That depends on how fast you walk. I 
hope to get to it in an hour.” 

Then for most of her walk he was going 


the same way. He might surely have offered | ©® 


her bis guidance, thought Ruby, angrily. 
A » he could not prevent her following 
him. only she.could go quick enough to 
keep that greatcoated figure in sight she was | 
sure to be right 

Bat she was very tired and cold, also, it 
uitst be confessed, very cross. Ruby was 
not. used to being treated with such scant 
courtesy. 

She told herself she did not want the 
stranger’s company, and was glad ‘te be rid 
ef him, and yet she knew a little cheerful 
conversalaon would have helped her on her 
journey, and made the distance seem shorter. 

The geatleman said no more. He tram 
ou perseveringly, and Ruby followed. he 
«id not see that every few minutes he looked 
back to be sure she was in sight. She had no 
idea how much she occupied his thoughts. 


‘It's a done thing, of course,” he thought, 


bitlerly. “Just like ome of Jane Gordon’s 
weys. he has discovered from my father 
T am cami 


‘home to-day, and contrived av 
her ‘dear little girl’ here to meet ae pr 
would have thought that was going far enough. 
She need not send the girl to waylay me ac- 
tually ow my walk home. She looks a spitfire, 
foo, not a bit like her placid mother. Who 
would evor take this dark-eyed, stormy child 
for Jane Gordon's daughier? ” 

Ira and Ruby continued their walk, but 
abeuf a mile from the church Ira Norton per- 
ceived the «mall feet were no longer following 
in bis track. He turned back, and saw Ruby 
pron @ 4 stone, the tears falling down her 


“'Whal is the matter?” he asked, in a ve 
Uifferent fone from that he had used atc 
After sii, she was little mere than a child. 
and her pursuit of him wae more her mother’s 
doimg than her own. “You will catch cold 
sitting here!” 

“I don't care,” said Ruby, defiantly. “T 
am s@ tired. ¥ can't walk a step farther. I 
mean fo stay here.” 

“Bub it is getting dark. You will be 
frozeat” 

“, don't care!" 

© was a very spoilt child, evidently. 

Tra, whe as a rule shunned and dicliked all 
women, yet felt a kind of pity for her distress, 
in spite af her wilfulness. 

“Will you tell me what I can do for you?” 

“Nothing.” 


“Don't you think you are a little unreason- 
able?” ae suggested, gently. “I daresay you 
feel tired ; but that is not my fault. I want 





to help you if you will only tell me how. Shall 


I stay here till you are rested? It’s quite um- 
paras Fo you can stay alone. Or could 
—? to get as far as the Parsonage? It’s 
close by. The Wards are very nice people ; and, 
though your mother is not very friendly with 
them, tg wouldn't mind your resting there 
and having a cup of tea. All girls like tea.” 
The burst of silvery laughter which re- 
warded this speech made him think once more 
he had to do with a runaway lunatic; but 
Ruby, the last vestige of her ill-humour gone, 
sat, up and explained,-— 
“Oh, I couldn't help it! I haven’t an idea 
who you are, but I’m quite sure ‘sede: taking 
me for somebody else. Why, I haven't got a 
mother; and the Wards are my only friends 
in Combe Norton. I have been spending the 
day there, and they told me a short cut 
ner Which you missed,” returned Ira. * But 
rhaps you will tell me your wishes? Shall 
' aur here, or shall I send Mr. Norton’s 
carriage—if you really want to go to the Court 
—here?” . 
“You can on,” said Ruby, ungraciously, 
“sad I can cone when I am rested. I can see 
the church steeple, and I know my way now. 
I won't be a trouble-to a stranger who doubts 
mY, Frome not aware that I did doubt it; but 
if you knew the Squire’s habits as well as I 


 “T know them better—far bétter!” declared 
Ruby. “Haven't I lived in his house for a 
fortnight, and eaten fourteen mutton chops? 
“Indeed!” very drily. “You must be fond 
of mutton.” 
“T hate it!” 
“The Squire is a vegetarian, and ‘he cab 
hardly be accountable for the chops. 
* They are cheap,” said Ruby, in a burst of 
confidence. “ You see, there’s no waste, and 
one can’t have any more. Priscilla says the 
butcher brings four mutten chops every day. 
The young man bit his lips impatiently. 
“I hope it is not so bad as your words 
imply. But, since you have told me so much 
about your temporary home, perhaps you will 
add one more piece of information. What is 
your name?” ; ; 
She answered his question by another. 
“Who did you think I was?’ 
“Mrs. Gordon’s daughter. She has one, I 
know, and there has been a talk for long 
time of her coming to the Court.” 
“Has there! Oh, I wish she would come! 
It would be so nice to have a girl to talk 
to you! Do you think Mrs. Gordon will really 
have her?” : ‘ 
“TI know she wants to! but”—with a smile 
—“ you have not answered my question.” 
“My name?” said Ruby, indifferently. 
“Well, since I came to Westshire I have al- 
most ceased to have one. Everyone speaks of 
me as the Squire’s niece.” 
“The Squire's niece! I never heard he had 
one.” 
“He wishes he hadn't,” said Ruby, frankly. 
“The only time I ever saw him he said it 
was hard 1 should be added to his burdens.” 
“You must be Captain Norton’s daughter! 
T heard he had died abroad.” __ 
“Not quite a month ago. Did you know 
him?” 
“No one in England had a chance of doing 
that lately.. Then he left you to my—to the 
uire?” 
* Till I am twenty-one. When I heard how 

r Uncle John was I wanted to earn my own 
iving, but Mr. Dyason said it was all settled 
for me to stay at the Court till: I was of age. 
It’s nearly eighteen months. Only think 
what a number ef chops I shall eat!” 

“You will have to change your bill of fare,” 
he said, gravely... “ now, if you are 
rested, I think we might go on.” 

“But are you going to the. Court? I am 
sure the iene weak like # He hates 
strangers!” 

“ But I am not a stranger. ITmeant te have 


told you before, only you did not give me time. 
[ am your cousin, Ira Norton!” 

The announcement did not seem to make 
much im ion on her. 

She said, carelessly— 

“And are you going to stay at the Court? 
Priscilla says a week is the longest visit you 


ever pay. suppose you get tired?” 
“ Yes.” 


“Perhaps you don’t like Mrs. Gordon?” 

“hel ph pes Wek ate bie 

" et you took me for her hter?” 

He Mashed. _ 

“Tt wasn’t the resemblance, I assure you ; 
neither was the wish father to the thought. 
The truth is, for the last three years I have 
heard so much of Cynthia Gordon’s perfection 
that I am sick at the sound of her name,” 

They walked on—abreast this time, and not 
in Indian file. They had passed the lodge- 
gates before Ruby thought to ask— 

“Do they expect you?” 

“T think so. I slept at Gloucester last 
night, and sent my man over early this morn- 
ing with the luggage. He ought to have been 
at the Court by eleven. I took a later train 
and walked from Combe Magnus. My father 
hates to see me arrive in a hired trap, and I 
dislike to trust my trunks to the mercy of 
David and his ancient steeds.” 

“They brought me to the Court. They took 
just four hours!” 

“I daresay.” 

“And you have a valet? Doesn’t your 
father think it extravagant? I do.” 

“ Andrew is not exactly a valet. He is 
cook, housekeeper, courier, and -friend by 
turns on my travels. He was our groom in 
my mother’s time, and he has been devoted to 
me ever since. My father has given me up 
in despair. He knows he shall never succeed 
in making me economical. As I have only a 
life interest in my property I can’t run into 
debt or anticipation.” 

“ And it isn’t yours while he lives?” 

“Oh, you mean the Court?” said Ira, lightly 
“My father has told me such harrowing tales 
of poverty that I never take that into co: 
sideration. I have a few hundreds a-year from 
my mother, quite enough to keep me in com 
fort. The Squire often wonders I am no’ 
ruined ; but-E don’t think, really, I am extra 
gant. I never yet had a bill I couldn’t pay 
so that doesn’t look like it!” 

“ How lucky!” said Ruby, with a little sigh 
“Why, in Paris, Deborah and I used to be 
always coaxing people to wait till papa was 
richer, and I used to dread the sight of 
common envelope, for it always meant a bill.” 

“Poor child!” said Ira, kindly. “I fear 
your can't have _ a very bright meee 
an see ho chance of its becoming brighter 
at the Court.” ‘igs 

“TI shouldn’t mind if it would be fine,” 
said Ruby, sadly, “but it has rained every 
day —— this since I came. Is it always 
wet here?” 

“Generally,” said Ira, cheerfully. “They 
used to tell me when I was at school the 
Welsh hills attracted the moisture from the 
skies. I remember detesting the Welsh bills 
in consequence.” 

“Here we are!” said Ruby, as Ira knocked 
at the door. “ Priscilla, did you think I was 
lost? And, please, who ate my chop?” 

} But it was not Priscilla, but a very respet'- 
able man, clad in the Nerton livery, who held 
the door open. 

“Dinner is at eight, miss,” he said tw 
Ruby, respectfully, “and the Squire is waiting 
for you in the library.” 

Down to the kitchen ran Miss Ruby as soon 
as her -cousin and his henchman had disap- 
peared. There she found Priscilla, very hot 
very important, and extremely anxious. 

“Never such a thing happened before, miss, 
as ‘Mr. Ira to come home and Mrs. Gordon 
owt! That Andrew is as handy a man as 
you'd find, and he’s brought a horse, so I sent 
him off to the tewn at once for things; but 
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I’m not used to cooking, and though Andrew 
says he'll wait, and romises to do 
her best, how we shall get through dinner I 


can’t think. 
“Won't Mrs. Gordon, be back?” 


“She can’t be here now till ten. She must 
have missed the train.” 

“ And does Ira dine all alone?” 

“Bless me, no, Miss Ruby! The master 


comes in, though he eats nothing but his 
horrid soup, and he sent word you were to sit 
at the head of the table opposite him.” 

“Me!” said Ruby, with a delightful dis- 
regard of grammar. “Me! Oh, Priscilla, what 
is t? I hope not chops,” 

“There’s soup and fish, Miss Ruby, and 
roast fowl and boiled tongue, sweets, and 
cheese. ZI don’t manage any entrées, and 
Andrew says Mr. Ira never eats them, so it 
won't matter. You can go and take a peep at 
the diming-room now, if you like. I’ve laid 
the cloth all ready.” 

Ruby held her breath. Opening from the 
huge banqueting hall was a smaller room, 
‘and this, now bright with fire and lamps, 
held a table covered with fine damask, heavy, 
crested silver, and delicate transparent glass ; 
hothouse flowers filled an epergne in the 
centre. It looked, in fact, like the dinner- 
table of a refined and wealthy man. 

“Oh, dear!” said Ruby to herself. “How 
will he ever make up for this? Even if Ira 
only stays three days it will cost pounds and 
pounds! He’ll have to put us on half a chop 
a day, or else cut off meat entirely till he has 
got over this!” 

Miss Norton felt so hungry she would not 
have minded had the feast begun sooner; but 
she had hardly reached her own sitting-room 
when Andrew knocked at the door, and 
entered with a small tray. 

“The Squire thought you would be too 
tired to come down to tea, madam,” and he 
placed on the table a cup of fragrant Bohea, 
very different to the decoctions Ruby had 
drunk hitherto at the Court. It was flanked 
by a plate of pound-cake, while Andrew 
gravely lighted two wax candies, also on the 
tray, as composedly as though he did not see 
the two inches of composite which was hoisted 
economically on a save-all. 

Miss Norton ate the cake and drank the 
tea with great goodwill. ‘I'hen she went into 
the bedroom and _— to think of dressing. 

Such a ceremony had not been needed since 
she came to the Court, but Deborah had not 
grasped the fact of the Squire’s perfect isola- 
tion, and so the hardly-purchased ——— 
outfit contained one or two toilets quite sui' 
for mild festivities. 

When a girl is young and pretty—or even 
when she is young alone—it takes so little to 
dress her charmingly. Good taste and a few 
shillings will accomplish so much. 

Lhe soft grenadine had been bought at a 
sale. its narrow black lace and bugle trim- 
ming had done duty more than once before; 
but Kuby’s white t and pretty, rounded 
arms gleamed through it like-alabaster, and 
costly velvet could not better have defined 
the graceful outlines of her figure. -— 

She re-coiled her silky hair, placed a gold 
chain and pear! locket—her whole trinkete— 
round her neck, and felt she was a success. 

“T am only a relation,” she reflected 
to herself, “but I don’t think I look dowdy ! 
And, oh! I am glad Mrs. Gordon chose to-day 
to go and see her daughter !” 

Knter Priscilla. 

“Dinner’s just ready, Miss Ruby, and the 
gentlemen are in the library. There wasn’t 
time to get the drawing-room ready. You'd 
al going down. My, you look like a 

Ruby let her long, trailing skirts fall around 
her, and swept. downstairs as composedly as 
though she were on the most intimate terms 
with her uncle, instead of never havi 
eyes on him since the night he asked if she 
was in love, 

Her self-possession stood her in good stead. 
Some girls wee'¢ “ere been trenbiing with 











nervousness. Ruby was equally free from 
fear and self-assurance. 

She turned the handle of the library door 
without a tiutter of her heart, and advanced 
to meet her relations just as though a family 
dinner was quite the regular feature at Norton 
Court. 

‘Nhe Squire looked his' best in evening dress 
—sad and prematurely old, perhaps, but every 
inch an English gentleman. 

the room was ablaze with candles, and Ira 
sat by the tire. 

As he rose Ruby marveiled she had not 
guessed him to be her cousin at the first sight 
of him, for his resemblance io her own father 


‘was striking. 


* My son!” said the Squire to Ruby, utterly 
ignoring any previous acquaintance of the 
cousins, which made her think Ira had kept 
silence on their meeting on the common, for 
which she felt grateful. “My son,” this in a 
duterent tone to Ira, “this is my brother's 
only -ehild, Ruby. You two ought: to 
acquainted, for you are the last of the Nor- 


tons, the sole representatives of a grand old | 


family.” 

Ira looked into the fire. 
to shake hands. 

Ruby said, lightly— 

“T am afraid I am not very grateful for my 
privileges. I could never see why old families 
and old china were so much thought of.” 

Ira laughed. 

“Take care; you will horrify my father.” 

“Uncle John Enews I speak my mind,” said 
Ruby, coolly. 
nigh that plain speaking was most comfort 

e. > 


He did not offer 


“ Mrs. Gordon won't be of your mind,” said 
Ira, gravely. “Pray, father, is your house- 
keeper as urbane and silky as ever?” 

The old man-—who was not old in years, but 
had the looks of such a much more advanced 
age that no other word suits him—did not 
meet bis son’s eye. 

Ruby, who was near him, fancied she saw a 
strange look, almost of fear, cross his face ; 
but he only said— 

“I see very little change in her!” 

“I should have thought,” observed Ira, 
“now my cousin is here, you might have dis- 
pensed with Mrs. Gordon.” 

“Ruby would poison me in a week,” re- 
turned the old man, eagerly. “Don’t look 
angry, child! I only mean you would never 
understand how to prepare the vegetable diet 
T require. No, no, Ira! J don’t often go con- 
trary to you; but Jane Gordon must stay 
here ! ” . 

“TI wish she’d not come back till I’m gone,” 
said Ira, a little sorely. ‘That woman has 
the effect of always irritating me, and the 
worst part of it is, people will think I like ber. 
Some one actually suggested the other day 
I should marry her. Teaser my starting in 
life with a grown-up daughter! It is as 
ridiculous as linking my name with a woman's 
I detest.” 

“We are not alone!” said the Squire, drily. 

“Oh, I am sure Ruby agrees with me 
Didn’t she say something pet now in favour of 
plain-speaking? Well, she didn’t believe in 
that, and like Mrs. Gordon.” 

They went in to dinner. Ruby fancied the 
Squire gave a sigh as he looked at the 
many candles and dainty dishes, but he be- 
haved as though it were quite a matter of 
course ; pressed Ruby to eat quite amiably, 
and when she rose asked her to pour out coffee 
later on in the library. 

The gentlemen soon followed her. Ruby 
felt like a creature in a dream. It was almost 
ten. Usually at this hour she was in bed; 
now she was in her best attire, dispensing 
coffee that would not have disgraced a Fernch 


Hark! the sound of wheels dashing up the 
avenue at a very different pace from the 
Squire’s equipage—a hammering at the door 
penetrating even to the library. 
tate rdon has come home late,” said 

a. 


The Squire looked anywhere bul, at his son 
He tried twice to speak and stopped. At last 
he said, hurriedly— , 

“And, really, I forgot to mention if, Ira; 


but she brings her daughter with her. ¥ think 
you knew Cynthia as a child?” 

“TI did not,” said Ira, sharply; “and F have 
pe wish to know her now. [I--——” 

He was interrupted—the library door 
opened The servants, who detested Mrs 


Gordon, had not troubled to tell ber of Ira’s 
arrival. 

No doubt she expected to find thr Squire, 
with one candle, poring over his hooks im his 
shabby dressing-gown. She saw a blaze of 
light, and three people amiably taking epi 
apparently on the best of terms with each 
other. 

There was nothing in this spectacle tha 
ought to have annoyed the housekeeper, and 
yet her face was livid with rage as sho took 
in the scene; and dragg'ng forward ‘@ short, 


be | awkward-looking girl, she almost threw her 
| into the Squire's arms, saying— 


“This is Oynthia. I have 
home! < 
‘lhe stress on the last word was unmistak. 


brought her 





“We both agreed the other | 


abie. ‘lhe Squire shook hands with the young 
lady and muttered something; but Ira simply 


| raised the heavy velvet curtains and disclosed 
} 


another door at the opposite end of the room. 
; “jd think you and I are sligutiy out of place 
| here, Ruby!” he said to his cousin. “ We 

are not required to assist at Miss Gordon's 
| ‘home-coming.’ 1 daresay you will be glad 
to go to bed. This door leads to the grand 
staircase.” 

Mrs. Gordon followed them with a look of 
fierce hatred. 

Ira held Ruby’s hand for a moment when 
they were in the ball. 

“J hope 1 have not annoyed you. I fore- 
saw @ stormy scene, and I thought you best 
out of it.” 

“Ob, yes!” said poor Ruby, who was 
tairly trembling; “but what does it mean? 
Why did Mrs. Gordon look at me like that?” 

He still held her hand. 

“That is the question I have asked myself 
tor a dozen years, Ruby. You are a Norton, 
and | can trust you. My father, in his heart, 
dislikes Jane Gordon as much as I do, yet he 
keeps her here. Do you wonder I stay away, 
and only come ‘to the Court for rare, short 
visits 7 Jt outrages every feeling of my 
nature to see that woman here. My father, 
who | think would give his own life to please 
me, yet refuses to dismiss her. Can you 
wonder | ask myself, what does it mean?” 


CHAPLER IV 

Ruby went upstairs to her own room in a 
state of utter bewilderment. Was it possible 
that only this morning she had looked for- 
ward to a day at Combe Magnus Vicarage as 
the height of dissipation? What fots of 
things had happened in the last twelve hours ! 
And what did Mrs. Gordon mean by bringing 
her daughter to the Court and calling it her 
home?! 

Miss Norton u.ad not heard very much of 
her cousin, and that little had predisposed 
her to dislike him; but when she sat down by 
the fire to think over all that had happened, 
her whole sympathies were with Ira. 

He and she seemed united by a common 
‘dislike to the Gordons, and by that peculiar 
touch of nature which makes kindred who 
meet even for the first time something more 
than strangers. 

Perhaps the Dyasons hardly did justice to 
the Squire’s heir. ‘The old lawyer and even 
‘Yom, while liking Ira personally, always 
blamed him in their hearts for the state of 
affairs at the Court. 

hey knew his father idolised him, and 
believed tnat, by a little trouble and slight 
exercise of infiuence Ira could have changed 
the miser’s “ménage” into the usual estab- 
lishment of a gentleman o1 means—have made 
Norton Court once more hold a preud plice 
among the Westshire magnates. 
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, Yo their nund Lra neglected 7 duty of 
bis position, even his father, and - roamed 
about the world an idle pleasure-seeker. 

- “hey little knew the truth, which was that 
from Boyhood. Lra had detested Mrs. Gordon, 
and that he simply could not bring himself to 
finger fong in his father’s house while she 
agted as its mistress. 

“The Squire, indulgent to him, in all else, 
ofthis point was inflexible; and Ira, who 
Yays screened his father’s peculiarities as 
much as possible, preferred to ve considered 
an , desultory wanderer, than to’ dis- 






clos¢’what' seemed fo him his father’s insane | 


infatuation for the widow. 
_. Hs mother’s property brought him in eight 
Riindred a year, and on that he led a pleasant, 
rambli tite He had visited most European 
dapitals, and knew foreign scenery better far 
than that of his own land. 


He was just a little spoilt. by, having, no }; 


positive need tor exertion. He might have 
gained fame as a barrister or a clergyman, 
for which he did rouse himself; his eloquence 
was great, and his taking honours at Oxford 


proyed his ability. But there was about him 


a strange lack of energy. 

He was very fond of his,father, but he could 
not stand Norton Court under its present rule, 
and se he went his own way. He:made many 
friends, on his travels,-and if he was a stranger 
in Belgravian Societ 
enough at Paris and Vienna. 

Tom Dyasen was: right in his surmises. 

Ira knew nothing of the real cause of the 


enmity between his father and Ruby's. A 


pretty, delicate boy, he had been quite. given 
over to the care of his mother’s old nurse watil 
he went to Hton, and though John Norton’s 
projected marriage and subsequent ‘disappoint- 
ment were widely known, they never reached 
the little village where. hisheir was brought 


up. 

At Eton aud Oxford the” peculiar hauteur 
and reserve of the boy and man prevented any 
one ing him that story. of the past. He 
was well aware he had'an uncle—a hopeléss 
ne’erdo-well who resided abroad, but of the 
neet-do-well’s having wife or child he never 
dreamed: 

He often wondered over his father’s strange, 
ecoentrie ways. As he said tq Ruby, he never 
came ‘te Norton without asking himself “what 


it- meant?” “He had even let’ the suspiciori |! 


ofoss him once that the Squire ‘in’ 4 moment’s 
folly had married Jane Gordon, and his sub- 
sérvience to the lady was the price of her 
keeping the secret. 

Romantic and far-fetched as this may sound, 
at one time Ira was far from thinking it an 
idle fancy. However, of late he had dismissed 
the idea, for in the last three years he had 
perceived Mrs. Gordon's end and aim was to 
bring about. a match between himself and her 
daughter. This, fo his mind, disposed of the 
other theory. 

He had seen Cynthia once in her childhood, 
but had no clear remembrance of her. How- 
ever, if he had leved her passionately, nothing 
would. haye..induced. him to. become ther 
mother’s. son-in-law, and so he considered 
himself pretty safe. 


He felt, sure Mrs. Gordon would bring abont | 


a meeting between them, but he neyer dreamed 
she would go so far as te bring Cynthia..to, the 
Court and tell her it was her home. 

Ruby gat up till the small hours .of, the 
morning, trying to solve the mystery which 
seomed to pervade Norton Court; then she 
went to. sleep with the.consolatery reflection 
her solijary dinners .were over for the 
present ’ 

3t was weather a problem. where she ‘was: to 
breakfast, but Priscilla called in’ early «to 
tel-her she; was expected downstairs. — ” 

tuby wondered whether Mrs. Gordon and 


Oyntha: would be there; her delight at the |! 


idea. ef! m vcompanion had*:faded *since: her 
glimpse of Cynthia. ‘There ‘was nothing pie- 
possessing abeut het,-and to Ruby's mind her 
Face seemed cumuingis , hs). 


he was well known ‘here for me ; I am to meet him -at the parson- 





Ira met his cousin at the door of the room 
where they had dined the evening before. 

“My father is never about so early,” he 
said, simply, “so we shall be téte-’-téte.” 

Ruby took her place before the coffee-pot, 
and asked, rather mischievously— 

“ And Mrs. Gordon?” 

“Mrs. Gordon is busy about domestic mat- 
ters; her daughter is in bed. Really, Ruby, 
it is not often wishes are gratified so promptly 
as yours: It was only yesterday you were 
wishing Miss Cynthia would come here.” 


ay 4 pouted. 
“T don’t think I shall like her.” 

* And I am sure I shall not.” 

me wonder if Uncle John invited her?” 

SF 0.” 

* And how long will she stay?” ‘ 

“Longer than either of us, I expect. Now, 
don’t let us discuss them any longer; what 
are you going to do this morning?” 

“T. am going out to spend the day.” 

ra opened his eyes. *” 

“Do you mean it? I didn’t think there 
was any people within reach that my father 
hadn’t offended.” ~ 

“Ti’s the Lesters at Combe Magnus. Uncle 
John said I could go, provided they didn’t 
come here,” Tyee 

“Ainiable. And did they ‘consent to the 
terms ?” 

“Oh, yes. Mr. Lester is not even coming 


age.” 

“At what time ?” 

“* Eleven.” 

“Then I had better see you safely there, in 
case you should go wandering over any more 
commons: I daresay Mr. Lester will-give 
me a seat as far as the town; I want to do 
some shopping.” 

“You ! I thought men hated shopping 1” 

“Well; it’s a necessary evil sometimes.” 

“And do you know Mr. Lester?” 

“A little. I am too much of a rover to 
know anyone here very well. He is a good 
man, so is Ward. It has struck me as odd 
sometimes, with two such excellent men within 
reach, my father should ever have drifted into 
this life.” 

“Do you know what Miss Ward asked me 


‘yesterday ? Perhaps I ought not to tell you, 
though.” 


‘“T haven't an idea, but you ‘Nay trust me, 
however mysterious it is.” 

So Ruby told bim the kind old maid’s fears 
of Mrs. Gordon, and he listened aftentively. 

“No,” he said, firmly, “I have thought 
of that, but it’s not so. Both Grey and 
Dyason have told me my father keeps his 
money matters entirely under his own con- 
trol, and that he is as clear-headed a man as 
they ever met.” 

Mr.. Lester welcomed the cousins warmly, 
and gladly gave Ira the desired “ lift,” but 
tried to persuade him to come and lunch at 
the Vicarage before he did his shopping. 

“No, thank you. I have a good bit to do, 
bat I will call for my cousin later on. I don’t 
think she is capablé of taking herself . back 
safely to’ the Court, and I'm sure your pony 
won't want the journey there again.” 

The day passed quickly. Mrs. Lester and 
Blanche made much oftheir guest, and petted 


‘her to her heart’s content. 


It was growing late when wheels were 
heard, and Ira Norton drove up to the door in 
a stylish dog-cart, drawn by a fine grey mare. 

““ Where did you get it 2” demanded Raby, 
when she had been assisted to, the seat be- 
side her cousin, and they were driving off. 

“TY really forget. I bought, it two or. three 
years ago,’ but. it. mostly .reposes in livery 
stables.” 

“T meant how did you get.it here,?” 

“T sent Andrew off with a telegram the 
first’ thing: this morning, and they put, it on 
the twelve o’clock traim. iI aheant.only to stay, 
two: of thtee days, but Ijmust! wait and. see 


‘what Miss Cynthia is up to. I can’t walk 


nine miles every time I want to go to town, 
and I’ve told you: before 1 don’t admire m 
father’s taste in horseflesh.” A io 

“But you said he didn’t like you to, drive 
home in other people’s vehicles.” 

“But this happens to be my own. .. My 
father has seen it two or thred times. He 
nearly had a fit when I bought it, and told me 
awhole family! might be kept on the price for 
—I forget how. long.” 

“Tt is. a-lovely horse!” 

“ Pretty fair. 1 suppose she'll find room ia 
the stable, and that venerable David can see 
to her.” ae 

“Are we going to dine late (to-night 7” 
asked. Ruby, demurely. 

“At balf-past. seven. The reign of soli 
tepasts is-onded, and,’ hene his face 
“Mrs. Gordon and her daughter will give us 
their company. «My. father sent for me. this 
morning, and said it must be so. I had a great 

‘mind to go back to London there :and then, 
roy would have been ‘a great disappointment 
ito him.” 

“ And Mrs. Gordon,can't hurt you.” 

“T.\suppose not,” said Ira, doubtfally. 
“ Tigers are very nice animals after they have 
been tamed, but still, you know, they keep 

‘their claws, and I wouldn’t trust one too far.” 

“Then you think——" 

Ira shook his head. 

“Very few aversions are one-sided. I have 
cordially detested Mrs. Gorden for years, and 
I honestly believe the sentiment is mutual.” 

“Then she dislikes me, too 7” 

“Undoubtedly. The look she cast on you 
last night proved that. How have you con- 
trived to offend her, Ruby ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well,” said Ira, quietly, “it’s not. worth 
troubling over. While I’m at the Court she 
shall not hurt you. . What nonsense I am 
talking. We don’t live in the days of daggers 
atid cups of cold poison. However much our 
fair housekeeper dislikes you sbe can’t really 
do you an injury.” 

The drawing-room was opened to-night, 
and, when Ruby went downstairs, she found 


| it already tenanted by Mrs. Gordon and her 


daughter. 

Evidently the widow had changed her 
tactics, for she~kissed Miss Norton eéffusively, 
(which made that young lady secretly indig- 
nant), arid exclaimed— 

Iam so sorry you have been out all day. 
Cynthia has been longing to know you. My 
sweet girl, this is Ruby Norton.” 

“Miss Norton,” corrected Ruby, very 
quietly. “Perhaps it is a foreign fashion, but 
{ have never been called Ruby by strangers. 
Are you quite rested after your journey, Miss 
Gordon 7?” 

Cynthia drawled that she still felt tired. 
Evidently her réle was that of a langnid fine 
lady. ” 

Ruby looked at her, and then pitied her 
mother, that all her affection, all her care, 
(and she could see there had been no lack 
of dither) should have produced this. 

Cynthia Gordon was really the same age a3 
Ruby,. but looked some years older. Her 
figure was square set, and too matronly for 
her age. Her complexion was leaden, and, 
though art had been called in to assist it, the 
roses on her chéeks looked startling by the 
side of her thick; muddy skin. Her hair way 
the same shade as her mother’s. Her eyes 
jalso matched Mrs. Gordon’s. Dressed in a 
‘thick, dark’ velveteen or warm, useful ¢ash- 
meére, Cynthia might have passed muster as 
|an-ordinary girl, but decked out in white mus? 
‘lin and blue ribbons, every fault of form and 
feature was revealed, and she looked almost.a 
| caricature. i \ Cased 

It was for this girl Mrs. Gordon had 
| schemed, y, and sinned. Itipevdr 
dawned upon her it would have been better to 
_work honestly for a livelihood, and) keepher 
child with her. . oygh ah ERY 
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likely to bea credit to the establishment, had 
‘neglected, ber, and her mother’s periodi 
vistts}were so Pare she never even Pee 
how little return. was,made for the expensive 
fees. 

It had beea the housekeepers wish the girl 
should leave, school at seventeen, but. the 
Squire had refused,to, have’ her atthe Court ; 
and afraid.to push him to extremities, Mrs. 
Gordon had plaegd her damghter as boarder in 
a private family, until such time as she could 
commence; the siegéto, Ira Norton’s heart. 

‘The family.were poor and unscrupulous 
They. were well, paid for Cynthia, and knew 
that if she complained to ler mother they 
would lose her. So they flattered her in all 
things, till the poor, foolish girl really believed 
she was a beauty, and a genius, instead of 
being gifted, with but scanty charms of face 
and mind, 

And now here she was in the Squire’s house, 
and every creature there—except Ruby Norton 
—knew she had been brought. with but one 
object—that she might) marry the heir. It 
was patent to everyone except: Ruby, and she 
honestly. never dreamed of it. She was not 
one of those girls who can think of nothing 
but love and lovers; she knew, of course, that 
both Cynthia and Ira were of marriageable 
de but. the idea that. Mrs. Gordon meant 
them to become husband and wife never en- 
tered her head. 

It seemed the longest ten minutes Ruby had 
ever spent, but it was over at last, and the 
gentlemen entered together. Cynthia, with 
an. affectation of childishness which ill be- 
came her, ran to put herself on a, stool at the 
Squire’s feet, where, which greatly amused 
Ruby, he found her considerably in the way. 

Ira bowed slightly to mother and daughter 
befere.he crossed over io. his consin’s side. 
Their eyes. met, and each knew the other’s 
opinion of Gynthia without a word. But Mrs. 
Gerdon promptly separated them. 

“T think: dimner:is.late,” she said, affably, 


‘Miss Norton would you please ring the’ 


dell 7* 

Ira crossed the room, and rang it himself. 
Ruby leant back in her low chair, and won- 
dered why :he looked .so cross. 

w announced dinner, and Ira calmly 
ered his arm to Ruby, so point blank disre- 
garding his, father’s meaning glance at Cyn- 
thia, that the Squire could only suppose he 
had not seen it; and himself took in mother 
and daughter,, to, find. Miss Gordon's place laid 
jn solitary grandeur on one side, while the 
cousins were together opposite her. 

But; Cynthia, at least, was agreeable to her 
mother’s wishes, Ii every girl, putting such 
trifles as modesty and maidenly reserve aside, 
set herself to attract. a map, Miss Gordon was 
that gixl, and poor Ira that,man, In his 
father’s; house he could not treat her as he 
wished); -but the cold, haughty reserve of his 
manner, the indifferent monosyllables of his 
answers, myst haye shown anyone, less in- 
tensely conceited, that her efforts were thrown 
away. 
| Ruby was wicked enough to énjoy the 
patient resignation of his face, She herself 
talked but. little, and that little to her uncle. 
She conld hear Ira’s sigh of relief when Mrs. 
Gordon gave the girls a signal. to retire, but 
she could not: know the bitter reproach.with 
which he turned to the Squire when they fwo 
were left alone. 

“Father, L am nota child. J think I have 
a right to your confidence. Why is that girl 
here 2” 

“Ruby.?,”. echoed John Norton, . honestly 
wistaking the question. “Why, you. see, 


Ira, she lias. no. other relations, and, though. 


I ama poor man, J could hardly refuse a 
shelter to: my own niece.” 

“You. would have: been unworthy . your 
nane if you could have thought of it !” said 
Tra, warmly. “My _eousin has every right to 
share our home. But I did not: mean: her. 
What brings Cynthia Gordon te the Court-?” 

‘Her mother wanted her. They have been 


parted a good many years, an 

only’ child. 

gether.” 
“Why can’t they. be together somewhere 

else 7” 

“I am used to Jane’s ways.” i 

sf My dear father,” said ira, repressing the } 


1 tynthia is an j 
Naturally they want to be ‘to- | 


speaking calmly by,a mighty effort, “1 know 
you have led a secinded life tor years, but you 
mixed. in society, once. Tell me, what would 
you have thought of any girl who visited your 
house in my mother’s lifetime, and behaved 
#0 an unmarried man as Cynthis Gordon be- 
haved to me to-night,” 

* Times are changed, Ira. Even in the best 
circles girls are @ little fast, | 

“Some may be. . I have known girls fond! 
of horses and. dogs, and adepts at billiards, but | 
they were ladies still, though perhaps hoydens ; | 
but this Miss,Gorden is quite another matter. | 
Why ”—and Ira got red, despite bis thirty | 
years—“ she was almost making love to m: 
at, this dinner-tabie |” | 

The Squire drank a glass of claret, and did | 
not answer. 

His silence. provoked his son. 

“It seems to me, sir, this young person— | 
T can’t call her lady—has come here for the 
purpose of courting—I must speak plain Eng- | 
lish—me, and with your approval.” 

“ You must marry some day, Ira.” 

“T see no necessity for it,” said Ira, coldly. | 
“But, granted E-must, I should never marry a | 
woman who behayed as Cynthia did to-night. 
Father, once more, tell me what strange | 
power-this Mrs. Gordon possesses over you ” | 
It seems to me you dare not defy her; that | 
you—if you ciuld—would rather make me | 
miserable for life by marrying me to Cynthia | 
Gordon ‘than: displease your hoatekeeper by | 
the defeat of her plans.” » | 

“It is an old scheme, now, Ira,” said the} 
Squire, feebly ;. “made years ago, when you | 
were a boy.” 

Ira’s lips curled: 

’“Do you mean to tell me, sir, you honestly 
wish'to see Cynthia Gordon mistress of the 
Court ?—to gee her in my mother’s place 7” 

ii Ves.” 

“And youn have promised Mrs. Gordon to 
bring it about, if within your power!” 

ty Yes.” 

A long, long silence... 

“T haye sheard,” said Ira, at last,. bitterly. 
“of two people being plighted to each other 
in childhood to secure a disputed property. [| 
have heard of cousins being betrothed so as | 
not to divide’ an estate ; but I never yet heard 
of a wealthy man—and you are that—pledg- 
ing his word to his housekeeper that. his only | 
son should. marry her daughter. Besides, in 
the case of youthful engagements the agrec- | 
ment is always known to the parties most 
concerned. You might at least. have told me 
of the destiny awaiting me !” 

“1 was afraid it, would cloud your youth.” 

Ira, smiled curiously, 

“Did it never occur to you, sir, J might 
fall in love ?” % 

“No; you never. cared for, women. Her 
mother warned Cynthia long ago.» For years 
she has regarded herself as your future wife.” 

“Then she had. better disabuse herself of 
the notion at once? TI shall never marry her. 
Were she the only woman in the world I 
would not make her my wife |” 

“ Tra '” , . 

The bitter anguish of the cry, its :acute 
despair, went to the young man’s heart. ~ 

*] would do very much for you father, but 
not this thing.. I would not-awear to love and 
cherish, a creature I despise,| But.”” b*. added. 
quickly, horrified at the ‘terror stamped on his 
father’s. face, “ in all else I will do as you 
wish... 4You, -shall : choose‘ everything. in my 
life for me—exeept my wife.” 

“That. won't help me 1” 
“It mnst.}, Listen }..1 will ask no ques- 
tions;” .his honest face flushed with shame, 





pri 
| be 


passionate. words that rose to his lips, and! .) 


| you blame me, I 


| I respectfully decline her pty, pert hand ; 


| it was, 


| else,” he said, irritably. 


Gorden has such influence over you: 
eno gh for me she hae it. She i 
t--shall we call it—of 
2 for Keeping it is that ! 
mistress of Norton Cvourt.” 
The miser nodded. 
“a 1s for that I pinched 1 SCT Ape d,’ 
d feebly “47 that I have layed tik 
a Jabouret, and cut off every innocent enjoy 
ment from my household “he 
off 1” ° 

There was nothing but pity a 
face He put one hand 
father’s arm. 

‘And she refused ?” 

‘I offered her fifty thousand pound 
down only yesterday, and 
rather see her daughter Mrs 
‘ can see: bit 
these years to buy her off.” 

“T should let her do her 

"me. 

The terror, the dismay. the 
withered face was pitif 
man wrung his hands. 

“The disgrace would kill me!” 

Ira shuddered. 

Was this strange fear a monomania, or had 
his father’s past really guilty se¢ 
which the housekeeper could expose ? 


s for 
tb to bay he 
vy on Ira’s 


deriy on 


monet 
said ahead 
Norton Ira, 

T have 


tried all 


wore 


on the 


some 


| longed to know. 


I wish you would lenve me io de: 
her !” 
“You ! 
knew the ‘truth than you 
Ira saw further entreaties would only dis 


TI would rather the whoie world 


+” 


| tress him. 


he said 
10-MoOr;royv 
b 1 
that I resign all claims on Norton Court in 
favour of’ Miss Cynthia. Thus you can keep 
your promise, father. Miss Gordon will be 
mistress of the Court, and free from the en 


“Then we must try another plai 
cheerfully. “Tell Mrs. Gordon 


| eumbrance of an unloving husband.” 


But the offer. generous and disihterested’ as 
seemed to hold no consolation for 
Squire Norton. 

“Tt is not as though you cared for anyone 
“tT have often heard 
you say you should never fall in love. Ef you 
married Cynthia you could leave her here with 


| her mother while you travelled about where 


you liked. You would be rich enough, to 
afford two establishments !” 
Ira’s lip curled. 
“My idea of domestic felicity differs from 
yours, father. Pray, did you entertain these 


| views when you married my mother ?” 


“She was @ good woman,” said the Squire, 
feelingly, “and we never had a quarrel; but 
there was no romantic affection on either 
side. My uncle wanted me to marry Lady 
Anne, and her connections seemed likely fo 
advance my interests in Parliament. I was 
young then, you see, and ambitious. Respect 
and esteem were what your mother and J 
married on, Ira, and didn’t turn out 
badly.” 

“Well,” said Ira, slowly, “I néither re- 
spect nor esteem Miss Gordon, and I would 
rather beg my bread than marry a woman I 
did not lovg—ay, or one who did not love me 
back again !” 

“I should never have suspected you of such 
romantic. sentiments,” sneered the Squire. 

“J daresay not; but, sir, we are here to 
diseuss, not my feelings, bat your position 
regarding Mrs. Gordon. Will you tell her I 
decline the hand of Miss Opmthia, or shall I ?” 

Then came: such passionate entreaties, that 
Ira relented so far as to promise he would 
say nothing to Mrs. Gordon on the subject. 

“Only give Cynthia o fair trial,” pleaded 
John ‘Norton. “You may change your mind 
about: her.” : ; 

“T.shall never do that. I will say nothing 
to Mrs. Gordon if your heart is set on my 
silence} but, remember, J can’t promise to pay 
the girl any attention, and, if anyone taxes 


we 





;“I don’t want you -to tell mé why Mrs. 
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me with the engagement J shall deny it at 
once.” 

The time had passed very slowly in the 
drawing-room. thia had a@ nap, 
Mrs. Gordon delivered a long lecture to Ruby 
of the impropriety of young ladies driving 
about the country with, strange gentlemen, 
which made the girl's cheeks grow hot, though 
the widow worded her harangue so cautiously 
her victim could not show resentment. 

But there was a tired, distraite look on the 
girl’a face, which Ira noticed the moment he 
entered the room; also that, with a general 
™ ar ware al she managed to slip away, | 
while he was dexterously kept in a corner by 
Mrs. Gordon. 
fle wondered if they had dared to annoy 
‘her, and grew angry at the bare idea. He 
would have said he meant to be kind to Ruby 
because he was her kinsman, and she was 
alone in the world; but, perhaps, he would 
have felt just as interested in her had she been 
a stranger, with relations of her own. 

Mrs. Gordon misinterpreted the dark look 
on his face, and thought he was vexed at his 
cousin’s abrupt departure. 

“You must not be hard on her,” she sim- 
pered, “Poor girl ! Considering her foreign 
training, I think she is wonderfully quiet and 
inoffensive.” 

"Miss Norton is a lady,” said Ira, coldly, 
“and would be thought charming in any 
society Perhaps you are not aware, Mrs. 
Gordon, that the highest families in the land 
send their daughters abroad to be educated ?” 

“Bat not to live in a fifth-rate Parisian 
suburb, with a drunken gambler of a father.” 

The Squire had left the room. Ira turned 
on the widow with flashing eyes. 

“Madam,” he said, haughtily, “remember, 
if you please, that you are speaking of a 
Norton. Unhappily, divisions separated my 
father and his brother, but I will not hear it 
insinuated that my uncle did anything un- 
worthy of an officer and a gentleman. The 
Squire looks upon his orphan daughter as a 
sacred trust, and we neither of us choose to 
have her criticised.” 

Mrs. Gordon raised her eyebrows. 

“Dear me! You are a warm partizan. I 
suppese some people would call the girl a 
geutleman’s beauty; but I never did care for 
those black and white faces. I like a goud 
English style, fair hair, and rosy checks.’ 

“Tastes differ,” said Ira, coolly. “I always | 
vdmired black and white beauty, as you term 
it; and now I will say good-night, for I know 
my father is waiting for me to read to him.” 


OHAPTER V., AND LAST’. 

Combe Nerton and Combe Magnus bad a 
great deal to wonder at, for fra Norton had 
been six weeks at the Court, and yet the aate 
of dus departure was not fixed. 

‘The butcher and the baker, the grocer and 
other tradespeople rejoiced. Priscilla and 
Sarah had a good time; mutton chops were 
almost forgotten, and Ruby wondered how 
many years of fasting would be needed to 
make up for this long period of riotous 
living. 

She and her cousin were firm friends, Eut 
fheir intimacy had brought upon Ruby the 
ferveus hatred of Cynthia and her mother. 
Polite and courteous when the gentlemen were 
in hearing, the amiable pair did not seruple to 
de all in their power to slight and annoy the 
orphan in the absence of her protectors. They 
taunted her openly with her poverty, her 
father’s misdeeds, and her own Bohemian | 
training, but she bore it bravely. 

As she told kind Mrs. Ward one day, she 
really thought the Gordons couldn’t help being 
spiteful—it was in their nature. 

But the crowning indignity came at last. 
Tra bad been over io Combe Magnus on ‘yusi- 
negs, which he thought would keep him the 





whole day. 
Returning much earlier than he expected, he 
wenf up to Ruby’s sitting-room with 1 huge | 


bunch of primroses, purchased for her in the 
town. 

He knocked, 6ut no answer came. Il was 
only two o’clock—a most unusual bour for 
her to be out-—so he imagined, and then the 
sound of passionate weeping broke on Lis ear. 
Only at that moment did realise all his 
little cousin had become to him, and how 
henceforth her joys and sorrows must be his. 

Pushing open the door he found Ruby, in a 
low chair, her face buried in her hands, sob- 
bing as though her heart would break. 

Very gently [ra removed those protecting 
hands, and, olding them in both his own, 
begged her to tell him what was the matter. 

“Have you had news of your nurse ?” for 
the niece at Dover had heen very ill, and 
required her Aunt’s care, so that Deborah’s 
coming to Westshire was still in the future. 

“No, oh ! no !” : 

“Then what is it ?. Look up and speak to 
me, Ruby. Surely those odious women have 
not eel: to vex you ?” 

“They are always vexing me,” said Ruby, 
passionately. “There is not a day but that 
they tell me I am a burden to the Squire, and 
that you both "hate me because my father 
didn’t get on !” 

“Ruby, why didn’t you fell me ?” 

* How could I?” 

“You know it is not true. I~” his voice 
shook with emotion—* care for the Court only 
because it contains you; and eccentric as 4 
father is, abrupt as his manner may seem, I, 
who know him hetter than all the world, 
assure you IT have never seen him look at 
anyone with such affection as comes into his 
eyes at the sight of you.” 

“Of course he hates me!” sobbed Ruby. 
“How can he help it ? I would never have 
come here if I had known it. I will write to 
Mrs, Dyason, and ask her to find me a situa- 
tion. I can never face your father again !” 

“Ruby,” cried Ira, eagerly. “Do yon 
know you are puzzling me terribly ? If Mrs. 
Gordon and her daughter told you you were 
unwelcome here, they told a wicked falsehood. 
{ think you might take my word before 
theirs.” 

“ But that was not all 1” 

“What else ?” 

“They have gone on like that for weeks,” 
said Ruby, sadly, “ and I thought, you know, 
it couldn’t be true; but to-day—to-day they 
spoke against my mother, and I will never 
forgive them—never !” 

Ira pressed the little hand he held very 
tenderly. 

’ The fiends ! Ruby, I never knew her, but 
I have often heard of her. She was the 
daughter of the village clergyman.” 

“I know; and they say,"—Ruby’s cheeks 
grew crimson-—“they say she was engaged 
to your father when she married mine !” 

A deep conviction came to Ira it was true. 
It explained so many things that had puzzled 
him, above all, his father’s scorn for love 
matches, and the strange, far-off look on nis 
face that came there sometimes when he 
talked to Ruby. 

“Miss Ward and the Vicar were your 
mother’s dearest friends,” said Ira, quietly. 
“Mrs. Dyason, I have been told, loved her as 
a daughter. Do you think they would hold 
her memory so dear if she had been false and 
heartless ?” 

“Then you don’t believe it? Ira, do you 
know it nearly broke my heart—the fear it was 
true ?” 

“Child,” said her cousin, earnestly, “1 
believe—(remember, I am as ignorant of the 
facts as you, I can but try and put the links 
of the chain together)—I believe Mrs. Gordon’s 
taunt was true, and false. I won't believe 
evil of your mother ; but she was very young, 
almost a child, and my father even then was 
gloomy, austere man—a widower. Don’t you 
think, urged by her friends, she may have 
aceepted him, and then discovered too late it 
was a dashing young soldier she loved ?” 

“ u SUTAR ‘ 





“I know what you would say. It was not 
right, it was not sel { know all that, bat 
from what I have heard of Miss Fane I think 
ehe was one of those gentle, loving creatures 
who live only in their affections. Perhaps she 
was too’ timid to risk a quarrel between the 
brothers, and so a= my in flight ! 

of ou do believe it ?” 

“Te wold explain a great deal that bas 
puzzled me; but ask Miss Ward. Depend on 
it, she knows.” 

“ And I will write te Mrs. Dyason.” 

“Write to her, by all means, but don’t let 
me tempt you away from the Court. I hope 
you will stay here always, Ruby, until we our- 
selves leave the old place, and it is ours no 


longer.” 4. 
mr ours no longer | What can you mean 1 

“You have trusted me with your troubles, 
Ruby. Now will you listen to mine? ; 

He never asked her for a promise of secrecy, 
he knew it was i His little cousin 

rue a8 steel. 

"she. had grown calmer now, and was ar- 
ranging her primroses in a glass dish—a 
pretty figure in her sombre black dress. s 

“]} never thought you had any, gy re 

“Except Mrs. Gordon,” said Ira, hing 
the sentence. ‘Do you remember, Ruby, | 
told you once I could not understand my 
father’s infatuation for her ?’ 

ow 3.” , 

ey Wall, the very next day I found it out. 
It seems she has a secret of his in ber power. 
He won't tell me what it is. I think, some- 
times, it must be an hallucination of his brain. 
He ag led such an honest, upright life there 
can’t, be anything to hide in his past. Still, 
the secret is so real to him that it seems, 
he and Mrs. Gordon agreed that as the 


erice of her silence I should marry nthia.” 
“They have often hinted as much, sa! 
Ruby, in a strange, dull voice. “ Cynthia told 


me only yesterday she should refurnish the 
Court A she was Mrs. Norton.” 

“She will never. be Mrs. Norton, but she 
may refurnish the Court. Listen, Ruby ; Wy 
know I have enough for my own wants. 
father has saved a good deal (his craze for 
economy began, poor old man, with the vague 
dream of saving enough to buy off Mrs. Gor- 
don), quite as much as he can spend. I have 
proposed to him to yield 7 Norton Oourt to 
Mrs. Gordon. Her daughter can then be 

i s here.” 

mild ap the Court ! The place where all 
the Nortons lived and died! Ira, how can 
ou ?” 

me I prize my freedom more than my home,” 
said Ira, gravely. “And I think I would 
rather die than marry Cynthia. Were I 
alone concerned, I should certainly say to 
Mrs. Gordon, ‘Do your worst,’ but my father 
seems in such terror of her that, for his peace 
of mind, I cannot defy her as I should like 
0.” 

mr And when will it be settled 2” — 

“I passed my word to the Squire that I 
would not speak te Mrs. Gordon about her 
daughter for three months, but I told him I 
should deny the engagement on all sides. I 
have been denying it to-day. Your friend, 
Blanche Lester, actually asked me when the 
wedding was to be.” 

“And, of course, you told her you would 
never have a wedding ?” said Ruby, seriously. , 

“T could not tell her so, for my most ardent 
hope is to be married before the June roses 
are over.” 

“You said just now you would rather die 
than marry Cynthia,” objected Ruby. 

“So I would! Child, is it possible you 
don’t know whom I have learned to love? We* 
two are the last of the Nortons. I can’t offer 
you our grand old home, Ruby, for it must be 
forfeited to Mrs. Gordon: but, dear, I love 
you as,my own soul, and I am rich enough to 
promise, at least, that hardships shall never 
touch you.” 

Ruby looked at him with dewy, eyes. 

“Do you know [ almost hated Cynthia 
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when I thought perhaps you would marry 
her ?” 


“I never shall! Ruby, I am waiting for 
your answer. Will you make my happiness ?” 

~ Aren’t you afraid to trust me after—after 
what they say about my mother ?” 

“No. I would trust you with my life ; and, 
Ruby, if it be as we think, don’t you think 
she would like to know that her danghter had 
.atoned for the disappointment she caused long 

o by becoming sunshine of my father’s 


old age e7 im 

“Oh, dear!” said Ruby, suddenly, “how 
angry he will be, and . Gordon will be 
ready to kill me. Really, you had better 
change your mind.” 

““And propose to Cynthia? Thank you, I 
would rather not.” Then, growing serious, 
he added, “But, my darling, I will never 
expose you to Gordon’s malice. . She 
shall know of our engagement only when I 
have the right to defend you from al! the 
world.” 

“Need we tell her at all?” objected Ruby. 
“TI would so mach rather not.” 

He smiled. 

“We won’t tell her till we are married.” 

“ And that won’t be for ages.” 

“Wh a” 

“There is no hurry. We are so young, 
and——” 

“I don’t call thirty at all young, and I am 
in a ve eat hi Besides, Ruby, don’t 
you think it fairer to Mrs. Gordon for her to 

mow the truth soon? and she shall not know 
x = or are my wife.” 

“ 9” 


He shuddered. 

“I don’t like her eyes. I have the oddest 
idea she might harm my little girl. Now, 
child, be sensible, and listen to me. Every- 
‘thing points to our being married svon. 1 
told you long ago I never counted on my 
father’s property. The income from my 
mother’s fortune is enough to keep us. I 
shall insure my life and settle the policy on 


you. There is no reason in the world tor 
svaiting.” 
S Bt” 


“TI never meant to ask you to go away,” he 
said, gently. “But for my father’s absurd 
fear of Mrs. Gordon, I am quite sure he 


‘would consent gladly to our marriage. As it | 


is, shall not ask him. Ward is’ a 
fellow. I am quite sure he would marry us 
by license privately some ee in the 
church. Miss Martha and your little friend 
from Combe could be the witnesses. Then 
we would go back to the Court and have it 
eut with Mrs. Gordon. I shall tell her 
Cynthia can have my inheritance, but you 
‘possess & prior right to me.” 

“ My dear child, how fond you are of ‘ buts.’ 
Can't you trust me, Ruby?” 

“Perfectly! Only if you're marrying me 
brings trouble on Uncle John I shall feel 
there is no end to the wrongs my mother 
and IE have done him!” 

“Tt won't. I went =z to London last week 
and saw pt teceam (be asked very kindly after 
me}. I told him just what I have told you 
about my father’s fear of Mrs. Gordon.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“That the Squire was in such wretched 
health and spirits at the time of his uncle's 
‘death, an unprincipled woman could have 
done anything with him. Dyason believes 
he has given her a promise in writing that I 


should marry her ter, or else——” 
“Tell me?” chery v4 
“T don’t like the idea. I felt ready to 


knock Dyason down when he ested it! 
You know the Court is aoedtedinds Ml great 
ancle left it by will to my father. ason 


Yancied there might be a later will bequeath- 
ing the estate to some charity; that Mrs. 
Gordon artfully concealed this; “and then, 
when my father had taken possession, threat- 
ened him with publicity unless he agreed to 
ne, * Ve her h 

er head. 
oT dos't believe it!” 





“Nor I. I should like to 
don, because then we could 
wrong.” 

“If he were right, what would happen?” 

“I don’t believe my father could have done 
such a thing, but He might have connived at 
her doing it. There would be nothing for it 
but to restore everything to the charity (it 
was Bethlehem Hospital our old uncle was so 
mad over), with the interest and back rents 
of the last seventeen years. My father has 
lived so frugally it could easily be done, for 
it is a fact that I don’t believe he nas ever 
spent more than the income he inherited from 
his parents. People might say harsh things 
of him, though.” 

“Do you know,” said Ruby, “it may be 
awfully wicked, but I would much rather the 
poor lunatics had the Court than Cynthia.” 

“So would I. But, dear, it would be an 
awful blow to me to think shame could rest 
ou my father. I'd far rather believe in @ 
moment of folly he promised Mrs. Gordon the 
estate!” 

“ Ira! ” 

“ Sweetheart! ” 

“Are you quite sure you want me? Won't 
you ever regret the price I cost you, since 
marrying me must lose you your inherit- 
ance?” 

“T am quite sure, Ruby, that if it comes to 
choosing between you and the Court, I’'B 
choose you!” 

And no one could doubt he meant it. 

“Priscilla is devoted to you, Ruby,” said 
her lover presently. “I think you had better 
plead a headache, and let her bring you your 
dinner here, I shall be wretched without you, 
but I don’t think I can trust myself if Mrs. 
Gordon speaks slightingly to you. I shall go 
and talk to Ward the first thing to-morrow, 
and then catch the noonday train to London. 
This is Thursday. If all is as I hope, we 
shall meet again on Tuesday.” 

“ You will stay away till Tuesday?” 

“Tt is better, dear! I am the worst actor 
going. I should be sure to betray my happi- 
ness, and let people know you had promised to 
marry me. You are sure you can face small 
means, Ruby, and that you will be ready by 
Tuesday?” 

Ruby gasped. 

“Do vou mean we are to be married on 
Tuesday?” : 

“Just that, little one! Ruby,” touching 
her black dress, “ we are neither of us super- 
stitious. This won’t matter. We can dispense 
with veils and orange blossoms while we have 
each other!” 

Ruby blushed. 

“But I have a grey dress,” she whispered, 
“and I would rather wear that.” 

“Very well, dear! Now listen. I cannot 
write to you, but I will see that Miss Martha 
hears everything by Monday. Can you call 
on her in the afternoon? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And, you did mot tell me, dear! Are you 
sure you can; be content? Do you know your 
face would grace a coronet?’ 

“But I would rather have-you. Oh, Ira, I 
shall miss you so, and oh! what shall I do? If 
Uncle John is kind to me I shall feel like a 
deceiver !” 

But this difficulty was spared. Early the 
next morning, after Ira had started ,avowedly 
for London, Miss Maud came up to the Court, 
and meeting Ruby in the avenue told her she 
had come to beg her spend a few days with 
them, and that she would take no denial even 
if she had to beard the Squire himself to get 
leave. : 

Andrew, however, had, doubtless, received 
his master’s orders to. be attentive to Miss 
Norton, for he met the ladies as they entered 
the house, and at once undertook the errand. 


defy Mrs. Gor- 
prove Dyason 


“Miss Ward’s compliments, and would the | 


Squire spare his niece to her till Tuesday?” 
was the message sent ; and the prompt answer, 
“Certainly!” was all that could be desired. 

Ruby ran upstairs to pack up a few things, 
Mins Marthe aiding her, and folding with her 











own hands a soft, grey cashmere (the only 
garment Ruby possessed not black), without a 
jord of surprise at her young friend’s ne: ling 
such a toilet three months after her father's 
death. 

The kindly brother an d sister vied with ex 
other in friendly weleome, and when the clk rey 
man found himself alone for a moment with bis 
young guest he told her simply he had heard 
of her engagement, and wished her joy! 

“T never believe usually in clandestine mat 
riages ; but I am sure in this case anything i 
better than delay; and if you and Ira can 
break the spell by which Mrs. Gordon 
the Squire captive, even at the lors of Norto 
Court I shall say you have done well!” 

So it came about that on the Tuesday Ruby 
put on her grey dress and met her lover in 
the old church where ber mother worshipped 
Miss Martha and Blanche Lester stood be- 
hind the bride, and, to Ruby's surprise, when 
the solemn question came, “ Who giveth this 
woman to be married to this man?” the good 
old Vicar of Combe Magnus stepped forward 
and said, “TIT do!” 

There were a few heartfelt words of con- 
gratulation. Then, while Ira, who had come 
from Gloucester that morning, was refreshed 
with cake and wine, Blanche Lester helped 
Ruby to put on her ordinary attire—the very 
black serge in which she had first come to 
Norton Court, and then, a few minutes later, 
the young people were walking ‘o the Court. 

‘I feel so frightened!” said the bride. . 

“Dear, you need not!” answered Ira if 
things go very much against us, you and Pris- 
cilla can pack up your boxes in half-an-hour, 
and we will go up to London by the noonday 
train; but, Ruby, I feel sure my father will 
be thankful to us for ending his thraldom, 
even if it costs him Norton Court!” 

They went in together to the drawing- 
room, and Ira sent Andrew to tell his father 
and Mrs. Gordon he wished to speak to them 
both on important business. 

Ruby felt ready to faint, and even her young 
husband had a sense of embarrassment when 
he found Cynthia accompanied her mother. — 

“Ah! you back?” she said to Ruby. At 
the moment she did not catch sight f Tra 

“You had better have stayed altogether. 
Cynthia and I feel far more at home without 
you .” ae 

inter the Squire. 

Tt never steal either him or the Gordons 
that Ruby and Ira had returned together. She 
had sent her hat and cloak upstairs, and was 
dressed in her usual morning garb. _ 

“J think,” said Ira, slowly, “ you misander- 
stood my message, Mrs. Gordon. I wished to 
speak to you and my father on business. There 
is no need for us to discuss it before your 

auchter. ‘ 
KY where you are, Cynthia!” 
manded her mother, who seemed changed 
from the meek, scheming woman they knew 
into a loud-voiced Virago; “and you, Ruby 
Norton, listen too. ver and over again 
you've doubted my words that Cynthia veg 
better right here than you. The young man 
tell you so himself now he’s going to marry 
her, which is his duty, and what I expected 

0 1” : 
oe petton me,” said Tra, very distinctly, 
“but I am here for quite a different purpose. 
I am sorry to speak before Miss Gordon ; bat 
you leave me no alternative. In a word, T 
wish to tell you that under no circumstances 
can I marry your daughter!” 

She blared at him fiercely; his own remark 
that she reminded him of a tiger flashed on 
Ruby. Certainly she looked it now. She 

ed to the Squire. : 
ti ell him ty must—that you ore in my 
power-—that I will do my worst ii he defies 

! ” 
ne Father,’ said Ira, anickle stopping the 
agonised entreaty in the old man’s eyes, 
“ don’t force me to refuse any request of yours. 
I cannot marry Miss Gordon. Even if I 
wished jt, it would be illegal; I have a livmg 


” 


wife! 
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~ “Phen she will never be mistress of Norion 
Court!” said: Mrs.’ Gordon, hoarsely. “See!” 
and she took from her bosom a folded paper 
yellow with age, “ this is‘ Walter Norton's last 
and testament. It is dated years after 
the one ‘under ‘which your father inherited, 
avd. his. name: is. not. mentioned’ in it. His 
uncle. had disappointed us both—he had pro- 
mised us both handsome legacies, and he broke 
his word. TI offered your father fair terms’: * 
would suppress the second will provided he 
gave mea home for life, and that. my daughter 
married his heir. You thought, 1 suppose,” 
she said, bitterly, “that I destroyed the will, 
but I was not such a fool! . I kept it’ just as 1 
found it; not even curiosity would Jet me 
break the séals lest the law should declare it 
had been red with. I know nothing of 
the contents: it wag made a week before the 
old man’s death, when he was angry at his 
nephew not coming, and accused me of keep- 
ing him away. He told me then we shouid 
nerther of us touch a penny of his money.” 

*~ A knock had come unheard at -the’door. ‘It 
was repeated now; and Andrew, unbidden, 
ushe in Mr. Lester, whom it had ‘been 
agreed should follow the bridal pair to the 
Court to satisfy the Squire of the perfect 
legality of their union. 

“Sir,” said Ira, snatching the folded paper 
from the floor, where Mrs, Gordon had thrown 
it, and giving it to the old clergyman, “ you are 
not only a minister of Heaven but.a magis- 
trate; in both capacities I entrust to you 
this document. This woman ”—he pointed to 
Mrs. Gordon—* declares it to‘ be the last wil 
of my father’s uncle, Walter Norton, and for 
her own ends she has hidden it all these 
years!” , 

“The Vicar darted a look of ‘quiet scorn ‘at 
the widow, then he turned his whole attetition 
to Tra’s father. 

“My dear friend,” he said, simply, “her 
actions would have no weight to injure you. 
Tf this will bequeaths your unele’s estate’ and 
fortune to the Bethlehem Hospital—he often 
talked of making that charity its heir—you 
will,. of course, have to yield up both; but 
your private income from your father and 
_ wife’s portion is so large, that if you 

4 to give up every penny you had received 
from this estate all these years, with interest. 
ay, and compound interest, you would still 
have enough for a simple, refined life!” 

“And Ruby and I will cheer you up,” said 
Ira, gaily, “I didn’t tell you before because 
I knew you were frightened of those fiends,’ 
aud he indicated the Gordons ; “but. we were 
married this morning, and you have two 
children instead of one. Never mind if you 
have to leave the Court ; we will make a home 
for you!” 

The old man wrung his son’s hand and 
kissed Ruby’s forehead. 

“Vera’s child,” he whispered. “It is 
strange. I always loved her—always!” 

“I think,” said Mr. Lester, seeing Mrs. 
Gordon make no attempt to stir, “I had better 
open this document... You, Mr. Norton, will. 

course,. act. as Master of the Court until 

our-uncle’s newly-discovered, will. is . proved. 

ut it would be a satisfaction to us all to 
know the contents.” 

“Everything goes to the lunatics,” said 
Mrs, Gordon, defiantly. “And you're robbing 
them every hour you stay here!” 

But she was mistaken. The will’ was very 
short, hardly covering one side of the paper ; 
but it was strictly legal. Walter Norton left 
everything he had in the world to his esteemed 
friend and lawyer, Charles Dyason, te keep 
in trast for his great niece Ruby Norton until 
she married or came of age, when she was to 
enjoy the full ineome for her life, and the 
principal and estate were to revert at her death 
to her'eldest. child. 

“How providential!” breathed the Vicar. 
“Tt will really’ make no difference, since the 
young people have become one.” 

“Tt makes all the difference in the world!” 
eaid Ira, bitterly. “T chal! feel like a fortune- 
hunter all my ders.” 








Che words had hardly Jeft his lips when 


Ruby sprang forward. Before anyone divined 
her purpose, she wrenched the paper out of 
Mr. Lester's hand and threw it in the centre 
of the fire. Instantly, as they tried to rescue 
it, it was too late—it had become mere charred 
atoms. ; 

“ There,” -said Ruby, triumphantly, “ I’ve 
settled veverything.. Noone can ever ask 
whether: Uncle John knew about the’ will, 
since no. one will hear of its existence; and 
ail the world will pity you, Ira, for marrying a 
‘pauper.’” 

But the effect on John Norton was almost 
magionl. He turned to Mrs. Gordon with 
chilling courtesy. 

“Thanks to that dear child, I aii at last 
master in my-own hous». May T re§uest that 
you and your daughter end. your visit to us 
48 soon as possible?” 

They went that very day. Not long after 
Mrs. Gordon showed symptoms of miania, 
and was admitted into an asylum. ‘rhe 
Squire settled a hundred a-year on Cynthia, 
so she never had to work for her living. 

Ira took his bride to Paris for a long honey- 
moon, and im their: absence the Court was 
renovated from top to toe, and a special suite 
of rooms beautified for its young mistress. 

Mr. Lester kept the secret of that April 
morning even from his 6wn wife’ the version 
given to the world was that the Squire had 
neen completely under the influence of his 
housekeeper. . His son had broken the spell, 
and sent the woman off. 

With the home-coming of his young, wife 
a new era was to dawn. And. so. it did. 

The “county” came in full force to wel- 
come Mrs. Norton, .whase; sweet face and 
foreign grace charmed them. all. . 


With Deborah as housekeeper and Priscilla. 


as cook the Court held its own in genial hos- 
pitality- : 
Miss Martha, with tearful eyes, declared it 


| did her good to see Vera’s child take her 


place among the great ladies. 

The Lesters rejoiced in their young friend’s 
prosperity, while dear old Mrs. Dyason, of 
course,. recalled her own prophecy. 

“T told you so,” she said to her husband. 
“You know when she was here I said it was 
written in her face that she would marry 

oung, and you see I was quite right about 
Gusts DestrinY.” 
{THE END.] 











DAILY. EXERCISE 
Never neglect your daily exercise. A brisk 
walk for a couple of miles in the fresh morn- 


ing air, or a four or five mile bicycle ride, is |, 


one of the first’ essentials. Plain; nourishing 
food and abundance of. good, ripe fruit. is 
another. Fruit/is best~eaten in the morning. 
Bananas ‘are easy of digestion to some,. and 
very: nutritious; .grapes. are nourishing and 
fattening ; apples are especially good for brain 
workers, and oranges are of great benefit to 
people with rheumatism. Personal cleanliness 
is the next essential to- keeping young. <A 
daily bath and a good rub will clear the com- 
plexion faster. than medicine. Have plenty 
of fresh air in: your-living and sleeping rooms. 
Leave your bedroom window open from the 
top several inches every night, no matter how 
cold the weather; have your bed. covering 
warm and light. On getting up in the morn- 
ing arrange your bedding and bed so that they 
may be way ee y aired; leave the window 
open in!.your aedes for the greater part 


of the day. In your liying room ventilation’ 


is also necessary, and sunshine, too. Poor 
ventilation is accountable for much ugliness, 
and in children deformity. Fresh air and 
sunshine are as essential to a human being as 
they are to a plant. Avoid tight clothing; 
corsets, garters, sleeves, armholes, collars, and 
waistbands. Tight clothing disturbs the cir- 
culation of the blood, and is the cause of red 
noses, enlarged veins, flushing, etc. Eight 
hours” sleep-is absolutely required to rest the 
brain, and a ten minutes’ nap twice a day 
will dod much toward warding off wrinkles 
and keeping the face youthful. 





Gems. "1: 

NOTHENG ‘is more dangerous than a friend 
without discretion ; even a prudent enemy is 
preferable. 

‘Tue ideal man is he whose physical, ménial, 
and moral powers are all cultivated and? har- 
moniously balanced. 1 Siti 

Even as a tree is pruned to cause it to 
bear better fruit, so should we eliminate al} 
superfiuities from our minds, and give the 
good and true more room to flourish. 

THERE are three great questions whith in 
life we have over and over again to answer. 
Is it right or wrong? Is, it true or false? 
Is it beautiful or ugly? Our education ought 
to help us to answer these questions: " 

Tact is one of those extremely indefinite 
yet unmistakable bags that are partly 
understood by people who possess. them, but 
never can be seen and appreciated by people 
who suffer from the want of them. 

EVERY day we see more how necessary, ft 
is to be consistent, uncompromising, and 
gentle; for often, perhaps, when:a word 
would not be borne, an act of forbearance or 
self denial might be remembered in a cooler 


‘moment, 


Our praises are the stairway up which our 
— mount in the contemplation of the 

vine perfection. They are symbols, poor 
and weak, which reveal to ‘us more clearly 
and make us feel more deeply ‘the perfect 
goodness of God. ; 

Tue human soul is God’s highest creation 
and. noblest organ, and His clearest revela- 
tion must. be ough that, and through the 
noblest part of the hunian soul.’ Every -form 
of genius is inferior to conscience, to the 
heart, to faith, sympathy, and love. 





TWO LIVES 

Two babes were born in the self-same town 
On the very same bright day ; 

They laughed and cried in their mothers’.arms 
In the very self-same way ; 

And both seemed pure and innocent 
As falling flakes of snow, 

But one of them lived in the terraced house, 
And one in the’street below. 


Two children played in the self-same town, ' 
And the children both were fair, 

But one had curls brushed smooth &nd‘ round. 
The other had tangled bair. ) > Srasst 

The children both grew up apace, 
As other children ‘grow ; 


gro : mt 
-But one of them lived in the terraced house. 


And one in the street below. -, 


Two maidens wrought in the self-same town, 
And one was wedded and loved, . 

The other saw through the curtain’s part . 
The -world where her sister moved ; 

And one was smiling, a happy bride, 
The other knew care and. woe ; . 

For one of them lived in the terraced house, 
And ‘one in the street below. 


Two women lay dead in the self-same town, 
And one had tender care ; - p08 me 
The other was left to dié alone 
’ On her pallet so thin and bare ; 
One ‘had many to ‘mourn her loss, 
For the other few tears would flow ; 
For one had lived in the terraced house, 
And one in the street below. 


If Jesus, who died for rich and poor, 
In wondrous holy love, 
Took both the sisters in His.arms, 
And carried them above, \ ; 
Then all the difference vanished quite, 
For in Heaven none would know 
Which of them lived in the terraced house, 
And which ia the street below. 








Cup's Srviz.—Harriet : “Cupid is always 
represented as a poor little urchin without any 
garments.” Harry: “Yes. That is done so 
that he will never go out of style.” 
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Gleanings 


Men who are glad to have a deaf ear turned 
to them—Aurists. 

Aw’ artist once painted the picture of a gun 
so naturally that it went off—the sheriff took 
et. 

Bayx Nore Forcrry. An extraordinary 
method of sae amy § bogus bank notes has 
just been detected in Brussels. The operators 
cut small pieces from real notes and put them 
together with. infinite dexterity on a tissue 
paper so fine that the fraud could only be 
with difficulty detected when the bogus note 
was held up against a strong light. From ten 
zood notes an eleventh of higher denomination 
was manufactured in this way. 


Sxiurrun Panromimists.—Old convicts are 
beyond all other men skilful in expressing 
their desires by gestures and movements of 
the. lips and eyes.. At chapel and exercise; 
and in the quarries and workrooms, the facul- 
ties of.men forbidden to talk, and with vears- 
of silence before them, are stimulated vo the 
utmost; end, without uttering a single word, 
these men contrive to indulge in lengthy con- 
versations. At chapel particularly men sit- 
ting widely apart can read each «ther’s lip 
movements with the utmost ease and accuracy. 
Of course, certain signs méan certain things 
to all old convicts, but in many cases no pre- 
concerted signs whatever are used—-pure pan- 
tomime being indulged in. 

Crom, Gamis.—Many of the old English 
games which diverted lovers of sport several 
centuries ago have fallen not only into desue- 
tude; but mto a state of oblivion. People 
have vague ideas about bull-baiting and cock- 
fighting, but they know little of” the many 
other sports which entertained their ancestors, 
and which,’ by reason ‘of their inhumanity, 
are not now countenanced by sportsmen. One 
of these games was goose “riding,” a sport 
in which a live goose was tied by the feet to 
a high*rope stretched across the court, where 
men rode at a gallop, striving to pull off the 
head of the goose as they raced underneath 
it. Pig-hunting consisted in turning loose a 
pig with tail cut short and well soaped, end 
then giving chase, the winner being that man 
who could lay firm hold of the difficult tail 
and keep the pig prisoner. _Cock-throwing 
was a: > where the unfortunate ‘rooster, 
tethered by one leg to the ground, was, made 
the target for broomsticks thrown from a Cis- 
tance of twenty-two yards. Humanitarians 
have cause to rejoice in the steady civilisation 
of our popular pastimes. 


OntestaL Praris—To the irade the 
scarcity of the Oriental pearl is becoming a 
matter of deep concern. The supply Aa 
fallen off, within the past year at least 75 
per cent., and the price has advanced from 30 
to 50 per cent. hether the known pearl 
fisheries of, the world are giving out for good 
I cnet but certain it is that many of 
these fisheries have of late been worked out; 
and as.no new ones have been discovered, 
the supply is correspondingly lessened, If 
what remains of the ocean pearl fisheries con- 
tinues to, give out as rapidly in the future 
as in the immediate past it will become a case 
of literal exhaustion, and real Oriental: pearls 
will command about their own price. Pearls 
are’ always in style. Many women. attach a 
sentimentality, to pearls “that they- throw 
around no other precious stone. tt is the 
sparkle that catches the eye of the diamond, 
and it is the lustre of the real pearl that has 
the same fascination to.women. Men do not 
especially care for pearls, nor ab Bay appre- 
ciate them as gone. They are graded by size; 
Ra and, colour, black pearls being costly. 

_ expensive. rare pearl is a trve 









pink. are pearls of a pinkish hue, but 
I have &,seen Dut one or two true en pear!s 
i an expe: thirty years. true pink 


carat diamond _is 


Somxz men are so lacking in hospitality that 
they will not even entertain an idea. ~ 
Fioatinc Garpens.—On the rivers of Cash 
Mere are thousands of floating gardens, 
formed by long sedges, which are woven to- 
gether in the form of a gigantic mat. These 
sedge grasses, flags, stalks, lilies, etc., are 
woven on the river or lake banks while their 
roots are still growing in the slime under 
neath, The required amount of earth is then 
superimposed upon the mat, the stalks are 
then cut, and the mat and its load are a full- 
fledged “ floating garden.” They are usually 
about twenty by fifty yards in extent, seldom 
larger, the full depth of :the mat and its 
earthy covering being about three fect. A 
dishonest Cashmiri will sometimes tow his 
mo gC garden away from its moorings, 
and sell the produce of the other’s toil. The 
writer has frequently seen one of the largest 
of these miniature gardens being’ towed ty 
two men in a rowboat which hardly locked 
larger than one of the luscious melons serenely 
reposing on the floating truck~farm. 


A Sure Test or Pearts.—Pearls are sold 
by the grain, a five-grain pearl being about 
the size of a single carat diamond. One rea- 
son why they are so costly is the difficulty 
experienced in getting them to “match” for 
a necklace -or a@ rope, It takes years some- 
times to secure a perfectly matched necklace 
of from forty to sixty small pearls, or a larger 
string of thirty, while an order for a diamond 
necklace of almost any size and price may 
be filled within a reasonable time, Pearls ave 
tested in several ways, but the best, in fact, 
the almost infallible test to the expert, is 
called ‘the. “mouth test.” The genuine pro 
duce on the tongue and teeth a delicate gritty 
sensation which cannot be imitated. The 
French make imitation pearls so cleverly that 
at night few can tell whether the rope around 
my lady’s neck is the real or the imitation, 
but the mouth test would show the difference 
if she desired to sell them to a dealer. Pearls 
don’t show like diamonds. It’s all colour in 
the rl. American pearls from the tresh 
water beds of Western rivers and lagoons visi 
bly lack the exquisite tinting of the salt weter 
pear! of the East. Let it be, the prayer of 
all lovers of the famous pearl, which has ccmé 
down to us in history as the gem of gems from 
time immemorial, that new beds of the pearl- 
bearing oyster may speedily be found. 
Countinec tHe Srars.—Hopeless as any 
attempt to count the “starry host” may ap- 
pear to be, it has nevertheless been sometimes 
made. Of the stars visible to the naked eye 
at any time, the number probably does not 
exceed a few thousands, but in the telescope 
they are prodigiously multiplied. Sir W. Her- 
schell estimates that in a zone not exceeling 
two degrees in breadth, but inchiding a ark 
tion of the milky way, the number which 
passed through the field of his telesc»pe in 
the course of an hour amounted to 50,09). 
On account of their irregular distribution this 
estimate furnishes a. very imperfect -lictum 
for inferring the whole number in the sphere ; 
but it has been supposed that not fewer than 
seventy-five millions may. be visible in a gocd 
telescope. Baron Zach, indeed, was cf 
opinion that there may be one thousand mil- 
lions in the entire heavens. But it is abun- 
dantly obvious that all estimates of this sort 
are nothing better than fanciful conjectures ; 


ber of the stars, there is an infinitely greater 

obability that if an observer could transport 
himself to the remotest visible star he would 
there behold a firmament not less rich then 
the one he left. behind: “Every increase.” 
says Sir J. Herschell, “in the dimensions and 
power of instruments, which successive im- 
proven in, optical science have attained, 


of objects invisible before, so that, for ony- 
ing experience. has hi 


the only sense in. 
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ing to the word.” 
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and instead of a limit being found to the num- . 


as brought into view multitudes innumerable 


thin, hitherto taught us, the 
number of the stars may be really infinite, in 
hich we can assign a imean- 
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In next week’s Number ot the 
*LONDON READER” will be 
commenced a SERIAL STORY 
of startling and vivid interest; 
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This Story will be found supe- 
rior to any serial story that has 
appeared in our columns for some 


time past, abounding as it does in 


THRILLING EPISODES AND 
SOUL-STIRRING SCENES 








Every chapter pulses with life, 
and the love passages are un- 


ness. 
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It is a Story of real HEART 
INTEREST, and we prophesy 
that all readers will await with 
eagerness the appearance of each 
succeeding instalment, 
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HER MISTAKE 








By EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS. 
‘Author of * The Flower of Fate,” “Woman Against Woman,” etc., eto. 








®UMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 
@ir William Carruthers has married « second time 


young into the household at Thickthorn bodes 
@o good for the beautiful and sympathetic mene bo 
ruthers, Sir William's daughter by his first wife. 
the day the story opens a youtlg man bas met with 
® serious accident in the hunting field. A stranger, 
fhe is brought to Thickthorn, and before the night is 
out is in the throes of delirium tremens. The Earl of 
Hampshire dies suddenly, and by his will his fortune 
to Hope Carruthers. Hugh Christie, hearing of 
ft ’s good luck, decides at once to ask her to be his 
fe. Philip Leicester, the stranger, is making slow 
s towards recovery, and finds much solace and 
comfort in Hope's society. Meanwhile preparations 
are going forward for the marriage, and Hugh Christie 
is as dutiful as » lover should be. Brenda Grant, 
digappointed at Hugh proposing to Hope, has left ‘Thick- 
thorn, and her absence really bodes no good for the 
happiness of the heroine. 





CHAPTER XXYV. 
ITH the news of the extraordinary 
@ turn in fortune’s wheel, that 

brought title and wealth to Hugh 

and Hope Christie, all the old 

jealousy and malice against her 

step-sister broke out again in 
Brenda’s mind. 

It was true she had made a marvellous 
marriage, and that in actual point of rank she 
was Hope’s equal through that marriage; but 
the name of Gainsborongh had an honour, a 

lory, which had never circled round that of 

oodstock, and, moreover, Brenda, though 
she had told herself long ago that any senti- 
ment she might have encouraged was utterly 
dead and forgotten, could not, as a matter of 
fact, quite forget that Hugh Christie had been 
the only man in the world for whom she had 
felt a tenderness, or through whom she had 
allowed herself to suffer the smallest discom- 
fort. While she had imagined Hope as one 
who must live the rest of her life in the soli- 
tude of Blairton, with the shadow of her hus- 
band’s disgraceful conduct hovering above her 
head, Brenda had derived much gratification, 
both for her spite and her vulgar vanity. : 

Then she had been actually and really 
Hope’s superior ; then she could afford to dis- 
pense a little condescending sympathy for the 
much-tried, much-wronged, young wife; but 
now, as at one touch, all this had been altered, 
and Brenda suffered keen mortification and 
disappointment in learning the news of Hugh’s 
succession to the a title, and 
Hope’s consequently changed fortunes. 

to no ny herself, however, was. this 
disappointment shown. Lady Woodstock 
comported herself with every due regard to 
etiquette and the convenances; indeed, more 
than ever she determined to establish an out- 
ward good fellowship between Hope and her- 
self, and she left nothing undone to ingratiate 
herself with her step-sister now in the com. 
mencement of a new career. 

There was more than the old jealousy work- 
ing in Brenda’s hate in these days. Hope’s 
position was in every way better than hers, 
not only by the fame that hung about the 
Gainsborough name, but by reason of the 
existence of little Douglas, who, now dubbed 
by his title of Viscount Steermonnt, would 
eventually step into his father’s shoes. 

Even were Brenda to have @ child. and the 
prospect was not possible or probable, that 
child could still not inherit Lord Woodstock’s 
title; for, by the Marquis’s first marriage, 
there existed already three sturdy young men 
who wonld take precedence of any offspring 
she might have. 8o, then, were the old 
Marguis to die at any moment, Brenda's 
position would at once lose half its value. 
while Hope’s would never be changed, and 
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her little son was Hugh Christie’s child! It 
was incredible and strange, even to herself, 
how Brenda’s softer feelings seemed drawn to 


coi | ‘that one small fap to a romance in her 
u 


life. She knew h to be every bit as poor 
as mean and miserable as all right people called 
him. She despised him, she distrusted him; 
yet, since her marriage, she had realised all at 
once that he soa. 7 only living being for 
whom she had even felt a thrill of emotion, 
and the jealousy which had burned against 
Hope for robbing her of this man blazed out 
anew, and with stronger violence. 

Perhaps it was the fact of Lord Woodstock’s 
rye expressed dislike and contempt for 

ugh that helped to rouse up these old feelings 
in Brenda’s cold, selfish, worldly heart. Her 
husband never lost an opportunity for com- 
menting on Hugh’s character; and equally 
as he sneered at the new Marquis, so he dwelt 
eulogistically on the charms and sweetness of 
the young Lady Gainsborough, thereby not 
decreasing Brenda’s hatred against Hope. 

Time rolled on slowly, and yet quickly 
enough. Hope and her husband had come to- 
gether again in the eyes of the world. They lived 
together beneath the same roof, and Lady Anne 
Christie did her best to cement a warm feeling 
between the two with no success. Lady Hamp- 
shire had, of course, had to let personal feeling 
stand on one side under the new circumstances; 
but it was with sincere grief that she saw 
her grandchild leave Blairton, and return to a 
life that could be nothing but sorrowful and full 
of disappointment. 

“When all illusion is gone what remains?” 
she had said to herself. “And there is no 
illusion left in my poor child’s heart where 
that man is concerned.” 

With her thin, trembling hand the old ‘ady 
wrote a few curt lines to Hugh, Marquis of 
Gainsborough. 

“But for the resemblance of her position 
and her child’s future,” she wrote, “I would 
never have consented to my dear grand- 
daughter returning to you. The humiliation 
and suffering you have caused her are things 
that can never be forgotten or forgiven by me. 
She is more noble than ninety-nine women 
out of a hundred, for she would never shirk 
her duty, and she is prepared, in the face of all 
your crue] treatment, to show to you that with 

er duty is a sacred and an honoured thing 
Look wel’ how you treat her in the future. Lei 
some sense of shame restrain you in your disso- 
lute career. You now wear the shoes of. a 
great man ; you have honours thrust upon you. 
Beware how you deal with your present life. 
If in this world there is nothing to urge the 
claims of duty, of honour, of responsibility, 
remember there is another beyond where men 
such as you are judged, and not by men.” 

Hugh was peevishly furious when he read 
this letter. 

“Your grandmother is an interfering old 
hag!” he said to Hope, when he went pur- 
posely to see her and ease his mind of his 
auger against Lady Hampshire. “She may 
he an old woman, but by———she shall not in- 
sult me, I can tell you!” 

Hope made no answer. She put the letter 
down on her writing-table, at which she was 
seated. 

There were tears in her eyes for a moment 
as she looked at the thin, weak characters, 
which she knew had been inscribed with euch 
difficulty. and were written out of pure love 
for herself. 

“Dear, dear grannie!” she said to herself, 
while Hugh stormed on, banging about the 
room. 

Hope was always terribly jarred when in his 
presence. Now there was such a subtle, yet 











strong, change in him—a change that she felt 
his mother was breaking her heart over, a 
change that grew day by day. 

“I let no one interfere with me!” Hugh 
said, with a short laugh. “I shall come and 
go, and do just as I please, and her ladyship 
of Hampshire shall soon know that I don’t 
intend to let you or anyone else incite her to 
send me a second letter like this. A y 
pass, indeed, when a man is dictated to by ar 
old woman who ought to have been in her 
grave long ago.” 

“You know that 4 ios wrong me when you 
say such things, Hugh!” gees Hope said, 
quickly, her cheeks dyed with a crimson flush. 
“ This letter is as much a surprise to me as to 
you; indeed, had I known of my grand- 
mother’s intentions, I should have used every 
means in my power to have prevented her 
doing this.” 

Hugh gave a short laugh. 

“How I do hate you purling, puritanica? 
women!” he said,’ coarsely, and then he 
banged out of the room, and left Hope to her- 
self and her painful reflections. 

“Why did I marry him?” she asked her- 
self in a sort of frenzied horror and misery. 
“Why did daddy let me marry him? What 
a mistake it has tbeen—what an awful 
mistake t ” 

She sat looking down at her grandmother’s 
letter, the big tears rolling down unheeded 
— her eyes and dropping on the page- 

low. 

“ There was @ terrible tumult in her breast, 
such a fighting against natural repulsion, 
natural resentment, and that strong, eager 


yearns that seemed to have grown part of 
erself - There was no comfort to give 
herself. ‘There was no pleasure in her life 


save one, and that was in the daily presence 
of her child, the sweet sympathy of his baby 
love, the delight in his gradually expanding, 
mind, his sturdy tong of body. ithout. 
her baby, Hope dared not realise what her 
life would be—something too desolate, tec 
blank, too awful to contemplate. 


In the first days of her return to Hugh she . 


had found her existence almost impossible ; 
now sherknew, to the full, how sweet, how 
dangerously sweet, her life at Blairton had 
become. It was all very well to preach forget- 
fulness to herself: Fo was not so 
easy a matter, and memory seemed to grow 
keener and sharper as the days passed; and 
she realised that those six peaceful months 
marked an oasis of happiness in a desert. of 
absolute desolation. 

Lady Hampshire had written that letter al- 
most immediately her grandchild had left her, 
and Hope answered it gently, tenderly, pray- 


| ing the dear old lady never to challenge her 


husband again. 

“For good or evil he is my husband,” she 
wrote, “the father of my boy. My place ie 
with him, dear, dear grannie, and duty must 
be done, no matter what it costs: Believe me, 
I am not unbappy. I have my child, Heaven 
bless him. I have the knowledge of _ 
love from many, many dear ones; and’ if my 
marriage is not altogether a success, IT must 
not grow discontented. With so much real 
sorrow as I witnessed at Meckrington it seems 
absolutely criminal for me to make one com- 
plaint.” At the end of this letter Hope wrote : 
“Will you send the enclosed cheque to Mr: 
Leicester; it is my donation for the woman’s 
hospital fund. I feel so sorry I cannot assist 
in the entertainments, as I promised, but every- 
thing in my life is ingek whe. dear grannie. 
Tt may please you to know that I was almost 
happy in your dear, peaceful Blairton, and my 
heart yearns to be with you agam, as I have: 
been all these months. I would not tell! pov 4 
for fear of hurting his feelings, but I think 
my old love for Thickthorn is now all centred 
on Blairton and its sweet peace,” 

Many letters had to and fro between 
Blairton and London since that one. The 
London season was in full swing. Kellie House, 
though occupied by Lord and Lady Gains- 
borough, was closed, in a social sense: 
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Hope lived a very, very quiet life. She 
could, had she wished it, have partaken of 
some quiet dissipation, but her inclination did 
pot tend that way, and she saw extremely few 
sa re Her cousin, Clare Druce, and Dolly 

yde were the most ferquent of her visitors. 

Hope could never forget the sensation that 
came upon her when she first met-Dolly after 
her departure from Blairton. 

She felt her heart thrilling and her lips 
quivering ; her ears hungered for the sound of 
his name, her face was touched with colour 
when Dolly spoke of him, 

Mrs. Hyde had brought her daughter up for 
the season, and Dolly was presented at the 
same drawing-room as the Marchioness ot 

Voodstock, f 

Brenda condescended to see a great deal of 
the Hydes, to Mrs. Hyde’s delight. She hada 
a distinct purpose in doing so when she dis- 
covered that Dolly was on such terms ot 
intimacy with Hope. 

Weeks had gone, and Brenda had heen 
unable to work the outward friendship with 
Hope she was so desirous of doing. 

She was quick to see what.an enormous 
assistance it would be to her to be considered 


on affectionate terms with Lady Gains-: 


borongh, but-to all her advances she received 
no return from Hope. 

She was very friendly again with Hugh, 
though she was discreet enough to keep this 
fact well hidden; but as yet she had never 
once been admitted into the precincts of Kellie 
House, and her anger and hatred grew greater 
as she saw that Hope did not intend to permit 
her to come, try she ever so hard. 

Dolly Hyde was her best and last chance of 
gaining the end she had in view; and, clever 
woman as she was, Brenda soon managed to 
impress Dolly with the idea that she not only 
cared for Hope, but loved her with a sister's 
affection, and that this estrangement between 
them was a Tief to her. 

Hope smiled faintly and bitterly as Dolly 
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confided all this to her. She was more versed 
in worldly knowledge now, and knew exactly 
why Brenda desired this friendship. 

Her pride and natural contempt for one who 
had, treated her shamefully hardened Hope’s 
heart, and Dolly had nothing satisfactory. to 
carry back to Lady Woodstock. 

At last, one day, calling Mrs. Hyde in to 
assist her, Brenda arranged that she and Hope 
were to come together quite unexpectedly in 
Mrs. Hyde’s House, and that there a recon- 
ciliation would be effected. 

The meeting came off, much to Hope's 
vexation, but no reconciliation followed, for 
Lady Gainsborough lost no opportunity in 
—e Mrs. Hyde’s drawing-room, and druve 
away disgusted and wearied, with the selfish- 
ness and lack of dignity that hdd characterised 
the whole proceedings, 

From that day Brenda realised that sho 
must own herself defeated. The very mention 
* Hope’s name became like a red rag to a 


ull, 

She allowed her angry malice to spend itself 
in devising and imagining all sorts of possible 
revenges and punishment on the woman she 
hated with such jealous hatred. 

She gave herself up to the excitement of 
society. There was a large community only 
too ready to welcome her. Money will find 
worshippers all the world over, and Lord 
Woodstock’s plebeian wife realised the powei 
her father’s industry now gave her. 

There were, of course, many bitter drops in 
her cup of triumph, but none so bitter as 
Hope’s quiet, cold avoidance of her. 

Her power over Hugh was speedily re-estab- 
lished, for Hugh of late had been very unlike 
his former self, and Hope little knew that the 
follies, the dissipations which were once again 
the sum of her husband’s life, received every: 
encouragement and assistance from Brenda. 

It crept to Hope’s ears—as how do not such 
things creep!—that Hugh’s infatuation for the 
Parisienne dancer had broken out once more, 
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LOVER:” SAID HUGH, COARSELY, 


and that his attention to Mademoiselle 
Désirée were the gossip and scandal of town. 

His mother implored Hope, almost on hen 
knees, to exert what influence she had over 
Hugh, and try to check him in his career of 
dishonour and social ruin. 

“Influence!” Hope said, with a bitter 
smile. “I am no more to my husband than 
this block of stone. I can do nothing, nothing, 
nothing. What is possible to me x do.” 

“You have been an angel to him,” Lady 
Anne said, with tears in her proud eyes. “ No. 
woman could be better; but, eh! Hope, it 


breaks my heart to hear, to know, to see what. 


is going on. It is his father’s life all over 
again!” 

Hope kissed her mother-in-law. 

“TI will speak to him,” she said, gently. “I 
will try and get him out of London. Londom 
is full of temptations; and we—we ought to 
go to Gainsborough. Mr. Lawes, the steward, 
only wrote asking us to go this last week.” 

Hope kept her word. She found an oppor- 
tunity for speaking to Hugh, and broached 
the subject gently enough. They were in her 
small drawing-room, and she was looking 
beautiful in her long, straight, black gown. 

Hugh, who was in a hurry to keep an ap 
pointment, received her remarks in a manner 
worse than she had feared, and broke out into 
one of the passions that were so frequent with 
him now.” 

He was leaving the room angry-voiced and 
red-faced just as the Marquis of Woodstock 
was announced. Hope never refused to see 
Lord Woodstock, though, as yet, she had not 
been at home to his wife. 

The Marquis was.very much attracted by 
her beauty, was most punctilious in paying her 
attention. To Hope’s after regret and annoy- 
ance she broke down just at this moment, and 
wept out tears that would not be stayed. 

rd Woodstock, old and ailing as he was, 
drove away from Kellie House, feelin only 
one great desire to go after Hugh, call him a 
blackguard, and knock him down. 
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In his righteous indignation and feeling that | after his blackguard father! All the Christies 


his old friendship with the late Lord Gains- 


were a bad lot!” Lord Woodstock got up 


rough warranted him in thus mixing in what | and prepared to go. He talked a Little more 


was a domestic affair, Lord 


who had charge of the Gainsborongh affair. 


“Someone must interfere,” he said to him- to himself. 


Woodstock | with the 


directed his coachman to drive to the solicitors | 


lawyer, and drove away in his 
brougham deep in theught. 

“ Of course, I see it all!” 
“That is what was on poor Gains- 


the old man said 


self, “or we shail have him strangling that | borough’s mind. That is why he sent for me, 
: * j and kept pondering over the colliery accident. 

A tall young man was passing out of the | Jt was the thought of Douglas’s danger that 

| sent him to-his death, not Steermount’s tragic 


poor little thing next.” 


solicitor’s office as Lord Woodstock went in. 


The old man looked keenly at the young} end. 


one, and seemed struck by a sudden resem- 
blance in the handsome face with the short, 
dark beard, and the wonderfully dark blue 
eyes.. 

“Seem to know.him. Where have I seen 
bim before? Walks well!” the old Marquis 
thought to himself. “Carries his head splen- 
didly. Fine young fellow!” 

He repeated this'to Mr. Brewster, the well- 
known solicitor/‘when he entered the room. 

“That is a Mr. Leicester. You may remem- 
ber to have heard of him about two years ago. 
He was very clever in stopping a strike in the 
Dornton collieries. He is general manager to 


Mr. Dornton, and comes to us occasionally, as | 


we have all Mr. Dornton’s property in our 
hands.” 

“ Leicester—Leicester,” repeated Lord 
Woodstock, taking off his hat and shutting his 
eyes to assist thought. “ Leicester—Philip 
Leicester! Where have I heard the name?” 

“Your lordship probably saw it in the news- 
papers at the time I mention,” the lawyer 
said, pleasantly. ‘‘ What can I do for you, Lord 
Woodstock?” . 

Lord Woodstock sat thinking and thinking, 
and made, no reply, till suddenly he opened hts 
eyes and startled Mr. Brewster exceedingly. 

“ Heaven bless me!” exclaimed the Marquis. 
“How extraordinary! Heaven bless me!” 

He sat repeating this to himself several 
times, then put on his hat 

“Where is that young man staying, Brew 
ster?” he asked, rising to his feet. 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“He usually goes to the Langham, but he 
did not mention it to-day. I fancy he must 
be returning direct to Meckrington. He only 
ran up to speak to me on a b:t of important 
business. But if you wish to see him-——” 


off his hat. 

“He can be found when he is wanted,” he 
said, more. to himself than to the lawyer. 
Then he paused, and thought again deeply for 
amoment. “I think I am right, Brewster, 
am [ not, in saying that poor Gainsborough 
left. a letter or a legacy or something to this 
young man?” 

Mr. Brewster assented. 

“Tt was a letter, and we sent it on im- 
mediately after 'the will was read.” 

Lerd Woodstock nodded his head. 

“Strange thing,” he said, suddenly, “that 
nothing has ever been heard of young Douglas 
Kellie!” 

Mr. Brewster looked astonished. 

“Nothing heard of him? Why Lord Gains- 
borough himself told me several years ago 
that his second son was dead, my lord!” — 

“Probably he thought so at the time! “ 
Lord Woodstock said, quietly. 

Mr. Brewster looked across at the speaker. 

“Have you any doubts on the subject, my 
lord?” he asked. ; 

Lord Woodstock made no immediate reply. 

“I came to see you, Brewster, about that 
blackguard. He is off on his old lines again, 
and he is doing his best te break that sweet 
little creature’s heart.” 

“You mean Lord Gainsborough?” the 
lawyer said, and be shook his head. “1 don’t 
see what I can do, Lord Woodstock. I am 
very much troubled about the matter, for, as 
you. know, I have been connected with the 
Gainsborough family so long I take more than 
an ordinary interest in its affairs, and I fear the 

name ‘will not-reap much honour from ite 
present owner.” ’ 

“He is a scoundrel, that’s what he is. Takes 





| of his good points to Brenda. 


He always loved the boy. I for one 
could never understand what it was that 
parted them, But ‘I think I understand now!” 
Lord Woodstock added, with a sigh, as his 
memory, brought back the events of his old 
friend’s deathbed. . Yes, I think I understand 
now, and there is no doubt Gainsborough re- 
pented him bitterly of the accusation his 
jealousy had brought against his wife, and of 
the injustice that drove that boy out into the 
world, 

“TI shall not let the matter rest,” Lord 
Woodstock said -finally to himself as he 
reached his house. “TI shall make it my 
business to see Mr. Philip Leicester without 
delay. If‘what I think be true, indeed, then I 
have a punishment in store for that young 
blackguard such as he little expects. I am 
sorry for his beautiful little wife; but her life 
is only gilded misery now she is bound to live 
with him. If this blow fell, and he lost his 
marquisate, she could return to her father or 
a and be at peace. Poor 
child!” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

Brenda was not long :n discovering that her 
old husband“had some strong purpose in his 
mind, and, with her usual shrewdness, she set 
herself to find out what it might be. 

Clever as she was she was just a little afraid 
of the man she had married, for he had a way 
of making her wince, and of letting her know 
exactly why and wherefore he had taken unto 
himself a second and a plebeian wife. 

He was not a good oldman, nor a parti- 
cularly nice one, and certainly he showed few 
He was on 
terms with his. sons and his family generally, 


. | who had strongly resented his second marriage, 
Lord Woodstock sat down again, and took | despite the existence of Brenda’s thousands. 





ind, as a rule, Lord Woodstock was what he 
seemed—a selfish, disagreeable, invalid ‘old 
man, who had aot a kind word or thought to 
give to a soul. , 

Now and then, however, the nature of his 
youth reasserted itself, and he lost the habit 
of the latter years. His friendship for the 
dead Lord Gainsborough bad been more than 
sincere; his affection for his eldest son -was 
very deep, though he never betrayed it in the 
smitllest degree, and he could and did always 
acknowledge and reverence anything pure and 
good in womanhood. 

Hope had ‘attracted him from the. first, and 
had won from him an admiration that’ would 
always remain the same. . ; 

In, a short time Lord Woodstock had arrived 
at the exact state of things betwen his wife 
and her step-sister, and he respected Hope 
doubly for the dignity in which she now en- 
veloped herself. 

Lord Woodstock had been quite au fait with 
the gossip that had connected Brenda’s name 
with Hugh Christie, and he knew far’ better 
than Brenda would have imagined the state of 
her feelings towards Hope’s husband. 

Bearing everything in mind, therefore, Lord 
Woodstock did not imtend to let his wife know 
anything of his present protest until matters 
were well under weigh. 

But sharp and shrewd’ as he was he was not 


as cunning as Brenda, and, as ill-lack would 


have it, he was seized with an attack of gout 
at the very moment when he wished most to 
be aboat. 

He had written to Philip, and asked him 
most courteously if he would’ call upon him 
on the next occasion. the young man visited 
London; and-Philip had repliéd,. assenting, of 
course, to this request. 


On the day following this visit Hope was 
sitting in her boudoir, expecting pretty Doll 
to appear every moment. Tea was served, 
and ~ was late—a not very wnusual occur- 
rence. At last Hope heard the sound of her 
footsteps outside. tae } 

“I suppose Lam very late, fairy?” the gir! 
said, as she threw her gloves and sunshade 
into. a chair and sank into another, heedless 
how she aay Shes a paar: frock—~a 
sign, as Hope knew, some tiny cloud, 
faveifal 4 real, dimmed the sunshine of Dolly's 
life for the moment. : 

She poured eo tea, and fhen’ stood 
looking at the gir 
What is it” Dolly?” she asked, at last, 
with a faint smile.. “Has Mdme. Yvoune dis- 
ap say you egal") 

ted. - ‘ tee 

e Do. am think I can tiever have geo 
to trouble me but dressmakers?” she asked, 
Seen aid not suite this thue 

o not smile this , Pate 

° I there anything wrong really, darling? 

Dolly drank her tea, and put the cup down 
almost recklessly on the table near her 

Yes,” she said, there — oon ae 
her blue eyes; “yes there 1s, . 
ont bane Bowe.” She was very little older 
than ty, but she regarded the pretty crea- 
ture in the light of a fd. n more. 

“Tell me your trouble,” she ask softly. 

Dolly had leant forward, planted her eibows 
on het knees and her chin in her two. hands, 
and Hope saw that she was really troubled as 
far as her light-hearted nature could be. ‘ 

She waited for Dolly to speak, and by-and- 
by. after she fiad stared down a léng time at 
the Persian at her feet, Dolly did speak. 

“ Harry Pairley proposed to me last night, 
she said. 

, smiled again, but checked hereelf as 
ris bed been voos to check herself in the days 
gone by with Dicky, when he had brought his 
boyish troubles to her. Raves 

* And you are sorry, darling* 

“Yes,” Dolly said, briefly. 

“Why, dear?” t. 

af Denoen hate to hurt anybody,” Dolly 
said, a little doggedly. 
eed Sou bore refused Mr. Fairley?” 

Dolly nodded her- head. 

“Tt was at Lady Tipperssy ® ball _ last 
night, : I—I assure you, Hope, I did not ex- 
pect it in the very least, and anrafraid, per- 
haps, I ought to have ex ted it—at least, 80 
Harry Said. He accused me of leading him 
on and givin him al} sorts of eneourage- 
ment ; atid re by, Hepes dion a Foe 

brupt termination. “TI am v 
srichig bow 1 feel,” she’ added, after this 


ause. 
Hope smoothed the soft, flaxen curls. 

“J was beginning i eink you did care for 
him a little,” she said, slowly. 

“So°I do care for him e Dolly declared, 
loudly. “Tam awfully’ fond of Fair- 
ley; only—well, I don't want to. marry him 
or anyone!” : 

«What, die an old maid?” Hope “said, 
with a faint little lavgh. 

“Why not?” the girl asked, ‘almost ‘sal- 
lenly. “I am saré I don’t see where ali the 
happiness of matried life cones Mm. You: 
ought to know the.truth of that, fairy. 

stope’s delicate, lovely face’ flushed sud- 
denly, and then Dolly lost her ill temper and, 
flinging her arms about Hope’s meck, em- 
braced her tenderly. y 

“ believe I am very cross. The fact is,” 
she confessed Norm # spree = me 
angry, and I feel so or Uncle Thomas.” 

What is the matter ‘with, the Squire? ” 
Hope asked, quickly. eee . 

“Haven't you heard? Oh,»Mr.; ‘Leicester 
is. going away.” Dolly rose and began. te 
examine some of the ornaments-on the ,chim-, 
ney-piece with’ ill-asstied indifferbince.. ;,“* He’ 
came up from »M 


ni business, | 





‘Meckrington ‘on: 
mother and | dined there too before gning 
We: were ‘ 


\ on’ to Lady’ Tippetary’s: ball, 


was dining ‘with Uncle: Thommen ash salah 





SS a. a, a, eo 
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dumbfounded,’ Hope, when Mr. Leicester said, 
very quietly, ‘to: mele ‘Thomas, that, to his 
great sorrow, circumstances had arisen which 
necessitated bis immediate departure for 
Australia. Poor Uncle- Thomas, he. nearly 
cried. We left him trying to argue with Mr. 
Leicester’ and persuade him to stay, but I 
don't think he will succeed ; and then,” Dolly 
said, with a sigh of resignation, “mother and 
T drove away, and we queries furiously, 
because, with her. usual injustice, mother 
would abuse Mr.. Leicester and say he was 
ungrateful, and, .having feathered his own 
nest, and a lot of other vulgar things, like 
that, that, of course, he was going to leave 
Uncle Thomas:in the lurch. And then, when 
J defended him, Hope, she was very angry 
with me, and said it was immodest of me to 
take a young man’s part, and that really she 
was glad Mr. Leicester was going, for he was 
a most objectionable young man, and all 
that.” 

Dolly stopped for breath, .and Hope stood 
with her, face averted, staring down at a bowl 
of flowers near. 

A sort of mental dream came over her. She 
seemed to be standing at the door of Blairton 
Castle with Philip's hand in hers, and 
Philip’s voice saying, “Let me be only of 
some little service to you. I shall be con- 
ient.” ‘His visionary presence was so real she 
could almost feel the touch of his hand, hear 
the sound’ of his voice; and he was going 
away, going to Australia, that far-off land 
beyond the seas. 

Hope felt an ache in her heart such as had 
never come there before—a sense of desola- 
tion, a void that was indescribable. 

“If I could but see him once again,” rose 
the involuntary try in her heart. 

She grew very pale, and scarcely ‘heard 
Dolly as she chatted on. The entrance of a 
servant with a note aroused her. 

“Lady ‘Woodstock is waiting for ‘an 
answer,” the man said. 

_ Hope’s brows met as she saw Brenda’s writ- 
ing, and Dolly gave a sudden exclamation. 

“Oh, I quite forgot,” she said, in dismay, 
when the man had gone. “Lady Woodstock 
sent you a message, Hope. I happened to 
say I was coming to you this afternoon, and 
she begged me to ask you to see her for a few 
minutes. It was something very, very impor- 
fant, and she must see you at once!” 

Hope opened the lettgr, and read a cor- 
roboration of this statement. She felt less 
than ever inclined to meet Brenda, more espe- 
cially: with the aching pain that Dolly’s news 
had put in her heart. 

Yet it was almost impossible to refuse. She 
could not willingly offer Brenda a rebuff. 
That would seem almost an insult before her 
servants; and, morever, the letter had been 
so urgent, and the written words seemed to 
carry a sort of strange, convincing strength. 

Hope rang the bell. 

_ “Ask Lady Woodstock, with my regards, 
if she will kindly come here. I wish to see 
her if she can spare a few moments.” . 

The servant repeated the message to Chad- 
wick, who delivered it to Brenda in hig im- 
pertarbable way; but beneath the surface 
there was much speculation rife in Chadwick’s 
breast. 

He did not see the clue to this move, and 
was not altogether pleased with it. Brenda 
did not meet with his approval any more 
than Hugh did. 

“Steermount was not my sort,” he used to 
say to himself sometimes, “but he was not 
like this one. He would not have dragged 
his father’s name in the dust!” 

Dolly put on her pretty hat again. 

“Twill. fly,” she.said, “for I imagine Lady 
Woodstock has something of importance to 
say. You have done me good, fairy,” she 
said, lovingly. “I am ever so much better. 
‘A glimpse of you, you see, is a sort of cure-all 
remedy,” thegirl.settled her hat in the glass; 
“and them you understand, you sympathise. 

You: are so sweet. I am sure you are sorry 
for poor Harry and for poor Uncle Thomas.” 





Hope: smiled faintly, and she was a little 
nervous at this forthcoming interview with 
one whom, alas! she felt only too truly was 
her enemy. 

“It means more misery in some shape or 
form,” she said to herself, quietly. 

Dolly, with a degree of tact that was quite 
unexpected in one of her disposition, waited 
until Lady Woodstock had come, and the first 
greeting had been exchanged, before she took 
her leave, 

Brenda was mistress of the situation, but, 
though her. manner was easy, it lacked the 
absolute dignity that Hope betrayed in every 
word and movement. 

It was some time since the step-sisters had 
met, and Brenda could not disguise from her- 
self that Hope’s beauty had grown and be- 
come more marked in that interval. But even 
this jealous conclusion could not altogether 
mar the pleasure and satisfaction oi the 
moment. Brenda had the knowledge to con- 
sole her that a triumph awaited her greater 
than she could possibly have imagined. 

“It is a clever move,” she said to herself, 
while she laughed and chatted with Dolly. 
“A hint to her will work more than a week's 
pérsuasion to tiugh. Moreover, it would 
have no effect since that fool refuses to make 
himself known or claim his rights. It is im- 
possible to understand such creatures,” Brenda 
mused, as she thought of Phillip’s self-abnega- 
tion and. annihilation with nothing short of 
contempt; and then she smiled again as she 
looked at Hope’s lovely, sensitive face. 

“ However, fortunately for me, an exag- 


| out his will. 





gerated and priggish notion of right will work 


the oracle, and Mr. Philip Leicester will not |: 


be allowed to slip away out of sight and | 
touch.as he is determined upon doing,” and | 
then came the key-note to Brenda's action. | 
“How Hugh will hate her when he knows | 
a is her doing and hers alone—that he 
owé® the scandal, the loss of title, wealth, | 


| position, everything to her! He oe Re love 
I 


her much now, but he will hate her, fben. 


would not give much for her life afterwards ; 


it willbe a hell on earth. If he were alone,” 
Brenda thought moodily, “Philip Leicester 
might go to Australia and bury himself for | 
ever; but, I have sworn to punish her, and J | 
will. She will suffer more by this than by 
any other thing I could do to her.” 

And. then Dolly had flitted away, and | 
Brenda was left alone with Hope. 

There was a long and somewhat painful 
pause between them, which Brenda broke 
first. 

“T have no donbt you are anxious to know 
the cause of this intrusion, Hope,” she said, 
in that high, jaunty sort of way that she 
always adopted as being suited to her par- 
ticular style; “but an imperative sense of 
duty urged me to try and see you to-day. I 
have a most _important communication to 
make to you, and when that is done I hope 
you will allow me to offer you my most sincere 
sympathy and condolence.” 

Hope stood looking at the speaker im 
silence for a moment. . Despite Brenda’s 
friendliness, there was an ill-disguised air of 
satisfaction about her which Hope translated 
in its proper meaning. ; 

“She has come to sting me more deeply,” 
she thought to -herself, with weariness. Her 
voice was cold.and proud as she answered 
Brenda. “I am ready to hear anything you 
have to say; but,” she added, quietly, “the 
question of sympathy is one that can never be 
broached between ‘you and myself, Brenda, 
and that you know very well.” 

Brenda bit her lip and then laughed. After 
all, the hour was hers. She could afford to 
laugh, and laugh heartily. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


The dying light of the summer day lingered 
prettily even in -the hot, crowded, dusty 
London streets. People were passing to and 
fro lazily. The day’s work was done. It was 
the hour for sauntering leisurely, and drink- 





ing in.as much of heaven's air and coolness as 
was possible—in so vast and crowded a city. 

A man stood leaning against a. window in a 
great London hotel, gazing in a wistful, 
dreamy way on the people passing to and fro; 
at the carriages, with their: stepping horses 
and flashing lamps, with here and there a 
glint and a gleam of jewels from the 
luxurious brougham depths; on the fleet han- 
soms, with their freight of pleasure-seekers ; 


‘on the omnibuses, with their hot, jaded 


horses; on these and a hundred and one 
other items that go to make up the picture 
of a London street on a.summer night. 

Philip Leicester sighed a deep, broken sigh 
that came from his heart. A strange yearn- 
ing was upon him to cling to this vast London. 
He did not realise’ until now, the eve of his 
departure back to that :far-off land, back to 
the banishment from all that made up the 
sum of his tife, how much this sacrifice, was 
to cost him. 

In the weeks that had gone he had worked 
like one in a dream. He had gone hither and 
thither, conscious of nothing in an actuat 
definite sense, but moving mechanically, like 
one whose motive power worked almost with- 
He looked a little older as he 
stood there in the twilight; but he was, if 
possible, more handsome and distinguished 
than he had been before, 

3y-and-by he drew a chair up to the open 
window and sat in, bending forward to look 
lown thé wide avenue of Portland Place in a 
dreamy sort of way. There was a dinner- 


partly just beginning at one of the big houses. 


close by, and the carriages were setting down 
their dainty freights. 

Philip watched them in the same abstracted 
way, thinking, with a curious pang at his 
heart, that at the same hour on the morrow’s 
night he would be gliding down the chanrie} 
away from England—away from ‘his kind 
friends, the people who loved him up in that 
grimy town—away froth the pretty sympathy 
of pretty Dolly—away from the grave of that 
dead old man in the Gainsborough vault— 
away from the living existing memory of that 
violet-eyed girl-mother and her baby boy that 
bore his rightful name. 

Strong man as he was, strong in his self- 
sacrifice, in his self-banistiment, Philip could 
not be strong where this last thought was 
concerhed. It was a madness, a hopeless, 
foolish, sinful madness, he told himself; yet 
for all the rebukes he gave himself, for al? 


| his efforts, his great love, like the waves. of 


old, kept sweeping up and overwhelming.. his 
whole life, as the waters had murmured and 
washed upwards and covered great Canute’s 
feet. 

There was no word of,.courtier powerfal 
enough to check them; there was no effort in 
this man’s whole nerve force strong enough to 
subdue and overcome his love. He could but 
follow one course, and to himself feign am 
indifference and a forgetfulness he could never 
feel. 

He smiled faintly to himself for one moment 
as he recalled his interview of the day before 
with Lord Woodstock. 

“But, man!” the Marquis had cried, “ yon 
do not know what you are, doing. You.are 
cutting your own life asunder. There. is 
nothing to urge you to such a course—nothing, 
absolutely nothing. It is madnéss. . Come, 
come, be reasonable, give up this wild notion 
and take your proper place in the world. The 
age of such Quixotic conduct is. past. You 
are the at of Gainsborough. You have 
no right to do this thing. I-—I must not let 
you do #t. I was your father’s friend on his 
deathbed. I heard him linger on your name 
with a love that is not to be described. J 
understand now all that he wished to say! For 
your father’s sake, then, let me urge you. to 
reconsider your decision, and renounce this 
most foolish idea!” 

Philip had only shaken his head. 

“That my father’s love’ was restored to me 
I thank Heaven!” he said, reverently. “My 
great sorrow is that he died without clasping 
my hand; but he is dead, my lord, and’ the 
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knowledge of nis love for me is the highest 
happiness J can know. I am sure uu are 
actuated by kindly motives. I feel that you 
wish me weil, That being so, grant me the 
favour I ark. ae the discovery of my 
existence a secret. Let none know anything, 
definitcly ur absolutely. Some may surmise, 
Some ay burgme; but so long as I take no 
ste to prove my identity, and claim m 
‘abher’s place, nothing can be asserted with 
You call my conduct Quixotic, 


Lord Woodstqck, and per aps it may seem so 


‘im your eyes; but I have a reason for what I 


mtend to do, and my reason is stronger than 
any argument you can bring forward against 
it. I thank you from my heart for your kind- 
ness, and I shall carry away with me an affec- 
tionate remembrance of your friendship and 
loyalty to my dead father.” 

Old Lord Woodstock had gazed at the young 
man quietly, His heart warmed to him.” 

He stretched out his hand involuntarily. 

man cannot always be master of his 

fortunes,” he said; “and I am not. I cannot 
approve of your action. England wants such 


“men as you to fil! her old and honourable 


names. Do you know the sort of creatures who 
now wears your shoes? Does it not touch you 
‘to the quick to know that the name your 
father made so proud and glorious is dragged 
in the mire by that blackguard? I see by your 
face it does; and yet you are firm to your 
reason. This reason you will not speak.” 
Philip had been silent for a moment. 
“Yes,” he said then, “I am firm. The reagon 
that urges me to do what I am about.to do 
has not been chosen idly. I have weighed 
everything in the balance, and I am content. 
Had you not discovered my identity, Lord 
Woodstock, I might have remained in Eng- 


land; but now I shall do so no longer. Aus- | 
tralia was my home for many years, and the | 


Jand that closed over the memory of Douglas 
Kellie shall shut owt all remembrance of 
‘Douglas, Marquis of Gainsborough |” 

And so they had parted, and old Lord Wood- 
stock had unwillingly and reluctantly given 
his promise that the secret he had guessed and 
‘traced to its truth should never be divulged: 
and Philip was now alone, spending the last 
evening of his last day on English shores in 
sad, yet happy dreams. 

He had kept his secret well. 

Lord Woodstock had not the smallest notion 
of the reason that made the young man re- 
nounce his proud and splendid position, and 
go out into the world a second time, as it were, 
without a name. 

“To rob her!” Philip said to himself. “To 
come forward and strip her of her rank and 
place. No, eon: love—my heart. It is my 
joy that you should be there. With you my 
father’s name will be only more honoured, 
my mother's ye be filled most worthily. 

eaven is good to me. How I have yearned 
to do something for you, to give you some 
‘help, some aid, and now my prayer is granted 
to me. I give you my name, J give you my all 
You are my queen. You reign as I wish: and 
your boy, your little Douglas, will inheris my 

lace. The misery of leaving England, the 

opeless yearning to see you again. Hope 
seems * grow _ “ae I remember that it is 
granted to my hands to ect you, to give 
"you all I possess in the voridt” * 

He rose, and began to walk to and fro, and 

esraryem A he stopped, unlocked a despatch box, 
and drew out two phot , e one she 
had given him in & ft Bch of what had 
‘seemed to her then, poor child, a life’s happi- 
ress, the other had been taken one day during 
her stay at Blairton. It was the work of a 
common provincial photographer, yet it was 
wery, very like; and ag Philip looked at it he 
could almost see her before him as he had 
grown used to seeing her in her rides and 
@rives through Meckrington. 
_ The memory of those two last days came 
ack to him, The sight of her white, still face, 
as she lay fainting in his little room, the 
memory of her violet, unfathomable eyes, as 
they had stood together in the porch of the 
énfirmary. 





| 


| 
| 


A moan broke unconsciously from his ip. 
With all his nobility, his strength, his 
courage, he was but mortal, and mental suffer- 
ing can go only beyond a certain point. 

He stretched his arms across the table, and 
bowed his head upon them ; and so he lay, losé 
in his hopeless, hapless dreams as the door 
opened so! tly, and Hope came in. 

She was pale as death; her face looked 
strangely white through her black veil. 
waiter had brought her to Philip’s door, and 
there she had dismissed him. 

“Mr.—Mr. Leicester expects me,” she fal- 
tered. “You need not announce me!” 

The man went away at once, but not with- 
out a glance of admiration and some curiosity 
at the beautiful young lady in her elegant 
mourning walking dress. 

Hope paused a moment, and then pushed 
open the door. The latch was not locked, and 
she entered with scarcely any noise. The 
light was dim. She could see little at first, 
then her eyes went to that bowed figure. 

She closed the door behind her, and moved 
forward, breathing his name— 

' “Mr. Leicester! Philip!” 

He sprang to his feet with a low cry, and 
stood like one dazed for a moment; the next 
he had come towards her, and was holding 
both her hands in his. 

“ Hope—you- ~oh! my dear! 
come?’ 

She clung to his hands for a few seconds. 
If she could have only let herself cling to them 
longer! If she might only have the comfort, 
the protection, of his dear strength ! 

The dim light grew clearer to her. She could 
see his face-the face that never left her 
memory day or night. i 

“T have come,” she said, in a low, hurried 
voice, “I have come to tell you, you must 
not go to-morrow!” ; 

His heart throbbed violently as their hands 
parted. She could feel that he was trembling. 
“IT know all,” she went on, swiftly, “ 
lmow all! and your place is here. Philip, you 

musi remain.” Ae a 

Philip stood for a moment in silence. A 
great pain, 2 bitter disappointment, came upon 

im. 
mA “You know all?” he repeated, in a voice as 
low as her own. p z 

Hope murmured assent. Tears were spring- 
ing to her eyes; her voice was broken. The 
fulness of his great sacrifice of his self-abne- 
gation, came to her as she stood once more in 
his presence, and the knowledge of his loneli- 
ness, of the desolation she had witnessed as she 
came in, was forced upon her. 

“I only knew it a few hours ago. 1-1 came 
bere twice to find you—you were out!" — 

“J did not know ; jew did not tell me,” he 

aid, speaking mechanically. 
ed told rad not to say I had been. a 
was afraid you might refuse to see me! 

“Refuse to see you!” 

The beating of Hope’s heart almost suffo- 
cated her for a moment; but she struggled 
against it, and went on bravely. 

“JT was determined to see eek !” she said, 

er voice growing stronger. “You-—you un- 
yell Fou ier, Philip!” She paused, 
then broke out passionately. “Ob! how could 
you do such a thing—how could you think of 
doing it? I—I scarcely know what to say to 

yu, Philip!” 
* Fie waited till she had conquered he? emo- 
on, ‘ 
me From whom did you —_ that I was going 
way?” he asked, after that pause. 
“] had two visitors to-day,” Hope answered. 
“Dolly came to see me, and Lady Woodstock 
ar Woodstock !” 

ne ock! d 

Philip started. Could his father’s old friend 
have betrayed him after all? 

“From her,” Hope said, as she leaned one 
hand on the table, “I learnt all that I now 


know. * 
“Brom Lady Woodstock !’ 


Why have you 





Hope laughed a low, sad laugh. 








“ Brenda was true to her colours. She, it 
seems, listened to an interview that took place 


between yourself amd her husband, and the 
result of that interview she hastened to 
bring to me. Her motive I know only too 


well,” Hope said, with a quick sigh, “ was not 
born of good fellowship or goodwill to me. 
She thought to do me an evil day’s work ; but 
for the first time her malice has mis- 
carried. The news she gave me, Philip, was 
the sweetest I have heard in the long two 
years that have passed. Instead of pain and 
perplexity, she gave me pleasure deep and sin- 
cere, and I thanked her for her interference 
with all my heart.” 

Philip stood very silent, and Hope made a 
step towards him. 

“You will forgive me, dear friend,” she 
said, her voice not quite steady, “if I have 
done anything that will vex or annoy, 
bet” 

Philip roused himself. He took both her 
hands with a quick gesture. 

“You have told no one, Hope?” he asked, 
hurriedly. “You have kept this foolish, 
wicked woman’s story to yourself? Answer 
me, child! What hgve you done?” 

“T have proclaimed your identity to your 


father’s lawyers, I have had @ notification of . 


your existence sent to my husband. You can- 
not escape now, Philip, for it is too late, and 
by this time, apart from my doing, the story 
will be known, throvzh Lady Woodstock’s 
chatter, far and wide, and by to-morrow morn- 
ing will be in the daily papers.” 

Philip uttered a short exclamation. The 

electric light that had glowed as by magic 
above their heads shone down on them. There 
was an expression on Hope’s face he had never 
seen there before, but the pallor on his had 
deepened, and she saw that his eyes were full 
of pain. 
“Don’t look at me like that,” she cried, 
brokenly, wildly. “You make me unhappy, 
and I am glad, oh! so glad.” She let her 
hands rest in his. She was unconscious of 
the action, yet conscious of the pleasure his 
touch gave her. “When I heard you were 
going to Australia, Philip, I felt as though I 
were on the edge of a precipice. I knew at 
once why you were going. I knew, dear—yes, 
I knew. Do-you think I have been blind all 
this time? Do you think I do not know the 
magnitude, the beauty of your mind, the 
greatness of your heart? It was for my sake 
you were going, Philip—for my sake and for 
my child’s. You are my—my friend, Philip, 
and you would have sacrificed yourself for the 
sake of that friendship.” 

The man stood speechless for the moment ; 
then the truth broke from him involuntarily. 

“I love you, Hope, I love you,” he said. 
“There could be no sacrifice where there is 
such love as mine!” ; 

She took her hands from him, and turned 
away. ‘ 

“We must not speak of these things,” she 
said, faintly. “You are wrong to say them; 
I am wrong to listen. Let—let the truth be 
buried even to ourselves.” Her voice faltered, 
and her head drooped. “ You are 80 strong, 
Philip,” she said; “give me strength!” 

He bit his lip. 

“Forgive me—forgive me!” he seid, in 
the deepest sorrow. “I only want to help you, 
to be a comfort, a friend to you. JI—am, 
indeed, wrong.” - 

There was a little pause between them, and 
then Hope spoke: 

“You will not go? You give me your 
promise. It is the first great favour I ask 
you, Philip?” 

“How can I stay and rob you of all you 
have?” he asked, hoarsely. 

“It is not mine,” Hope answered; “it has 
never been mine. It is yours—yours by right 
of birth, by right of love. It is your father’s 
name.‘ Oh! if you could only know how truly 
my heart rejoices in this ay “ty I feel I 
have been so foolish. Why did I not gue 
it long ago? I might have done so, Philip, 
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for I discovered that this ring you gave me 
bore the armorial bearings of the Gainsborough 
family, but’ the truth never entered my head. 
Yet I have always known you to be some- 
thing higher than you chose to call yourself ; 
and sometimes I have been puzzied by a 
strange resemblance in voice, face, or manner 
which I could not rightly tace. I see it now 
so easily,” Hope finished, with a faint smile. 
“You are indeed your father’s son—Douglas.” 

The man started, and his face coloured as 
‘his name came from her lips. He had heard 
it often spoken to her child, but never had it 
sounded so sweet as now. 

“And you will stand in your father's place,” 
Hope went on, dreamily, “a worthy, a noble 
successor to @ great man.’ She drew her 
mantle close about her. “I must go,” she 
said, hurriedly. “It is late, but I have got 
what I desired. You have promised me 
Philip—the old name comes so easy, I cannot 
forget it all at once—you have given me your 
promise?” 

He stood silent for a moment, his eyes fixed 
on her, ri 
_ “Do you know what you ask? Do you 
know the disappointment you give me, Hopo?” 
he said at last, huskily. “It was my happi- 
ness to think of you surrounded by every 
luxury, placed in @ position which you alone 
ean fill as it should be filled. It was my dream 
to conjure wp the future, when Douglas, your 
little son, should be grown to man’s estate, 
and ready to take up all his duties end respon- 
sibilities, and fill your mother’s heart with 
delight. You rob me of my greatest 

appiness, Hope! You take from me the 
dreams I have been cherishing, and should have 
lived in, in my far-off home!” 

Hope’s tears were'rolling down her cheeks. 

“To give you a moment's pain is sorrow to 
me, but there is no other way. Happiness, 
dreams, must go before duty, and”—with a 
catch in her breath—it is your duty to stay 
here, to obey the laws which have given you 
this position to—to keep your father’s honour- 
able name from the dust!” She put out her 
hand. “Good-bye,” she said, faintly. “I 
hold you to your word, Philip. You will remain 
and take your place in the world. We—we 
may not meet again, for our paths will”— 
Hope drew a deep sigh like a sob—* must,” 
she added, with a firmness that was extra- 
ordinary, “lie very far apart; but—but I shall 
think of you very, vi often. I shall watch 
your career. T— shall. pray for you, my best, 
my beloved friend—always remember that, 
Philip, and——~” 

Her voice died away. He started forward, 
his hands outstretched, but she had turned 
from him and walked to the door. 

‘ »” she whispered, as she passed 
out, “ good-bye !” 

She did not heed the half-broken ery that 
came from his lips. She walked downstairs 
like one in a dream. She had gone through 
so much agitation, so much emotion, this day, 
it seemed as though her nerve-power was un- 
equal to further resistance, and a sort of dull 
apathy had fallen upon her. As she passed 
out of the hotel and entered a four-wheeler 
that was awaiting her, she saw Mr. Brewster 
pass hurriedly in and inquire for Mr. Leicester ; 
and she knew that now Philip could not escape, 


and that the world wovld know him in his. 


rightful person at last. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Hope had never stopped to think a moment. 
As soon as Brenda had gone she had driven 
direct to the Langham. ‘Twice she had done 
this, each time unsuccessful in her attempt to 
find Philip. She had gone between these 
visits to the Gainsborough lawyers, and put 
the plain facts of the case before them, and it 
was to Mr. Brewster she commissioned the 
task of writing to Hugh, and informing him 
of all that had occ , ‘ 

She lay wide awake all through the night 
following on this most eventful day. Hugh 
was at y Poe| staying with a party that was 





distinctly Bohemian and not by any means 
distinguished. 

The thought of how this would affect him 
had not as yet entered Hope’s mind. Her 
whole thoughts were set on the pleasure it 
ave her to realise that the man she held so 
ear, the man she respected above and beyond 
everyone in the world, was at last restored to 
his own and would be recognised in his true 
name. 

Her heart was too full for coherent thought 
when she remembered what he would have 
done for her and her child—how he would 
have relinquished all, and, without letting a 
single soul know the depths and greatness of 
his sacrifice, have left home, honour, name 
and wealth—all for her sake. 

There is no woman born who would have 
refused to recognise the marvellous spirit of 
love and generosity this deed declared. 

Hope-winced as she thought how narrowly 
she had escaped permitting this sacrifice; and 
though her soul was full of contempt for the 
mean, despicable spirit that urged Brenda to 
have told her all, yet she was thankful that 
she had been told, and told in time. 

If the thought of Hugh came to her mind 
it was the thought that was impossible to 
subdue—-that the noble name he now bore 
would be in future no longer sullied by his 
dissolute and dishonourable conduct. 

Hope was not unkind. Love for this man 
was utterly dead im her heart. Hugh’s own 
doings had killed it outright. But though 
there was no love, there was still pity and a 
yearning, a clinging to the old romance ‘that 

ad seemed so sweet, so true, only a few short 

years ago. ; 
As she lay in bed there came to her 
gradually a knowledge that the reinstallation 
of the rightful heir to the Gainsborough title 
and wealth would mean bitter disappointment 
to the man she called her husband. 

“Poor Hugh!” she said to herself, with a 
sigh. “It will be a blow to him, I am afraid, 
and yet what has he done with his new name? 
What honour or glory would he give to his 
estate? Poor Hugh!” 

Yes, she could pity him, for it seemed to 
her as though he were driven of some evil 
wind, that destroyed all his strength and 
made him weak in good-doing or noble pur- 
pose. 

“Poor Hugh! I wish he had been here 
that I might el told him myself,” she said, 
as she lay wide awake, her beautiful eyes fixed 
on the window, through which the summer 
dawn came creeping slowly. “It will be a 
biow, but I might have softened it for him!’ 

And then her weary eyelids closed, but not 
in sleep. Tears—hot, sorrowful, bitter—crept 
from beneath her eyelids and rolled down her 
cheeks. 

Hope, with all her nobility, all her sweet- 
ness and purity of character, was, after all. 
but a woman; and the sense of desolation 
that hung over her young life—the emptiness 
made more void by the glimpse of a joy that 
might have been the fleeting touch of a happi- 
ness that was hers to claim if she dare claim 
it—beat down the barriers built up of strong 
earnest purpose, and laid her sorrow bare to 
her eyes. 

The tears she shed were tears of hopeless 
longing, of yearning regret, of desolate de- 
spar ! 

* * * * * 

Hope was in her morning-room after 
luncheon, sitiing by the open window, her 
baby playing at her feet, when Hugh came in. 

e had expecting him all the day. 
She knew Mr. Brewster sent a special 
to Ascot, and that he had appointed 
an- early hour for Hugh to be at his office. 
Now it was late in the afternoon, and Hope 
had to wonder if there had been some 
difficulty in finding her husband, or surely 
i would have seen something of him before 
thi 


At the first sight of his face her heart beat 
quickly. ag ag Panag el ge getter ggg 
heavily. He had been at Ascot’a week, an 
no doubt had had every opportunity of indulg- 





ing as freely and as unrestrainedly as he <lesired 
with such associates to holp him; but 1+ was 
not the drink that made Hope's heart beat in 
that sudden, nervous way. it was the brutal, 
the vindictive, look in the man’s weak, hand- 
some face. 

Hugh was another creature at this moment. 
For the first time in their miserable married 
life Hope felt a thrill of physical fear as she 
saw him shut the door behind him. 

She rose quickly. 

“You are here at last, Hugh. I have been 
expecting you all day. You—have come from 
Mr. Brewster’s office?” 

Hugh came a little nearer to her. 

“You ——,” he said thickly, and he re 


| peated the vile insult with a horribie curse. 


Hope shuddered. She stood spsechless. She 
saw that he was not sane. She had feared the 
news would be a blow, but she had not antici- 
pated this. . : ‘. 

The physical fear grew in her mind. She 
felt solkdonly a horrible sense of helplessness. 
The door was closed. There was no one near, 
no living soul save the beautiful fair child 
crawling on the floor, and cooing to its toys, 
ignorant of the shadow that hung so close 
above its head. 7 

“J—J think you forget yourself, Hugh,” she 
said, trying to speak steadily. “You-——-” 

He broke in savagely, yet quietly. 

“No,” he said, in a dogged sort of way. “ I 
don’t forget. You are my wife, and by—— 
I mean to have a reckoning with you for what 
you have done this day!” ’ 

The rage within him was working up into 
his face. It grew paler and paler as he looked 
at the girl standing before him so beautiful, so 
stil. He could have killed her—have taken 
her by the slender white throat, and pressed 
the life out of ber body. 

Drink and fury made a madman of him then. 
He had gone straight from the lawyers to @ 
hotel, and calling for wine, had sat drinking 
and cursing until the mania for revenge on 
Hope for daring to have done what she did— 
daring to wrest from him the title, wealth he 
called his—daring to act so quickly, so defin- 
itely, that the ground was cut away from his 
feet, and he was left with nothing to fall back 
upon. ae 

“Do you know what you have done?” he 
went on, his voice husky with passion. “Do 
you know what you have done?” 

“ The baby on the ground stopped playing 
with its toys, amd began to grow frightened. 

Hope looked her brsband straight im the 
eyes. . . : 

Yes,” she said, this time coldly, fearlessly, 
“T know all I have done.” : 

Hugh muttered some coarse insult. Her look, 
her manner, infuriated him further. 

“You know, and you dare stand up and 
face me!” he said, coming a little nearer to 


ex. ‘ 
“T have done nothing of which I need be 


ashamed ; nothing but what was my duty!’ 

Hope answered him as bravely as she could. 

“Duty! Hugh repeated with a sneer. 
“Duty! Is it a woman's duty to rob her 
husband, to make him a laughing-stock in the 
eyes of the world, so that she may give what 
belongs to her husband to her blackguard of a 
lover!” roa 

“Hugh!” The cry broke from Hope’s lips 
involuntarily. She was so overwhelmed with 
horror, with pain, in that moment, she forgot 
everything ; even little Douglas’s whimpering 
fell on deaf ears, She put out her hand to 
Hugh. “You go too far!” she said, passion- 
ately. “You—you insult me when you ever 
think such things!” 

“Do I rahe ny il when I speak the truth?” 
the man answered, coarsely. “ Deny it if you 
can! Deny that this Leicester, this impostor, 
is your lover! Deny that you went to him at 
his hotel yesterday, and that it was by you, 
and through you entirely, that he dares to 
make this absurd and wicked claim on my 
estate and name! Deny this, I say, you lying 
hypocrite, you vile— 
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in Hope shuddered. This was a terrible, 
an awful moment’ to her. She was cold as 
death; ber! heart beat with a hurried throb,| 
cher limbs trembled beneath her. ' 

“ Whien yot-—are more yourself; Hugh,” she 
answered, faintly, “we—we will discuss 
Inatters. Now-—l mast ask you to be so good 
‘as to leavé me.” 

“Deny it!” shouted! Hugh. “Deny that 
you went to that brute yesterday, and forced 
him to do this thing!” 

Hopo raised ‘herself with an effort, 

“I do not deny it! I did go to speak with 
Lord Gainsborough, and to urge-——-” 

Her words died im her throat, forced. back 
by fear at the mention of Philip by his right- 
ful name. ' 

Hugh lost ali control of himself; With a 
patron oath he rushed forward , towards: 

er. 

Hope could never remember exactly. what 

ppened. She was conscious of a swift, 
strong blow, of a sharp, agonising pain in. her 
head; then it seemed to her as though Hugh) 
himself were struck a blow, for with horrible 
gasping sound in his throat, he reeled, and 
staggered from her; and as her trembling 
hand went out to the bell the man, suddenly 
fell forward; and lay huddled in a,;contracted 
mass at her feet. 

* * * * * 

Society had something delicious to.. feed) 
upon. Never had there been such ‘a delight-; 

theme as the Gainsborough case. 

Everyone was wild to see the new nis. 
Tt was all so romantic and exciting. Tothi 
that Lord Douglas Kellie should, have been 
alive all these years, and workiug for the 
last two as an overseer and mianager to 
Squire Doruton's property ; and to think that 


he met Mrs. Christie so often; as of ¢outse he, 


must have done, Meckrington being so close 
«0 Blairton Castle, and all the while she was 
ignorant of his relationship. 

The workl of fashion vouchsafed hearty 
sympathy to Hope. Such a loss of position, 
such « terrible affair, the double trouble of 
this loss, coupled with the dreadful illness that 
had come upon her unsatisfactory husband, 
made her an object of general «and smeere 

ity. : 

There was no talk of disputing the: néw- 
found man’s claim. 
doubted. Te was’ Douglas Marquis 
borough, and the man who {a 
between death and life was rediice 
to the plain level of Hugh Christie, 
great house was still occupied Hope 
her belongings. It was impossible to move 
Hugh, his condition was so precarious: The 
fit, that. bad seized him-had lapsed into 
delirium tremens, and, for a week or so, he 
had never been left to himself for a single 
second. ‘ rot 

His mother and his wife sat silently: r 
day after day waiting for some change. There 
had one interview between Lady Arine 
Christie and Lord Gainsborough. © : 

The young man was agitated. almost to 
iness. 

“ What can I say to you?” ihe’ murmured, 
taking the mother’s hands in his. “Iam! the 
cause of all this, and yet I tried so hard to 
avoid: it.” tt res 

Lady Anne’s handsome, troubled, eyes 
— o she a his Sp i 

“You have nothing to reproedh, 
with,” she amswered sean, F enbe Pgs 
wished and would have shirked your duty hed 
you not been prevented. You, are\in your 
proper place, Douglas, Better, far better, that 
you should reign here than my. poor, . mis- 
guided son. ; 1} 

““Ask her to. stay here, always,” “Dongias 
said, after a time-—he made ;no- mention. of 
Hope’s name, but Lady, Anne». compre- 
hended. “I shall not live here...-I want to 
share with them.” 

Lady Anne shook her head. 

“Yourmust not. think of: such. a) thing: 
Hope -will. not hear of it. If my ‘boy. lives 
she will carry him away-te-Thickthorn. .They 


_of 'Gains- 

hovering 
once ‘more 
Esq. ‘The 


” 


His proofs weré too un-' 


and | 





will make that their home. "She can go back 


to her ‘father’s house now that. it is rid of! 


that, woman. ,,Ah! Douglas, words could not 
describe the sweetness,;of my poor Hope. 
Don’t, think that, she grievyes. over what 
happened. She told me the other day she was 
glad, and.I know she speaks the truth. She 
will never regret the loss of the title; she is 
so. simple, , Grandeur ,ig no necessity to her. 
It seems so sad to think her happiness is gone 
for ever!” 

“Tt may return some day,” Lord Gains- 
borough said, in, a,low,' unsteady voice. 

Lady. Anne smiled sadly. 

“If you could restore:her shattered faith 
and heal her broken heart.. Yes, but this will 
never, never be,,’-I will be sure and carry all 
your ‘sympathy. to her; it, will give her such 
pleasure. Be satisfied, that there is nothing 
but the. very kindest thought of you in her 
mind, She more than appreciates all your 
remembtance of her, and bade me thank you 
for it most sincerely:” 

Lord Gainsborough: said nothing. . They 
went: together dewn to, the hall, where they 
came upon baby Douglas sallying forth for his 
daily promenade. 


The young man stooped and lifted him out | 
of his ae holding him to his heart, and | 


kissing the lovely,.ctuld’s face that was so 
like the mother—one enshrined in his heart. of 
hearts. 

“ Good-bye,. little one,” he said huskily, as 
he put the child back in its cosy seat. 

“Good-bye,” Lady Anne said, gently, and 
with surprise. “You are not going away, 
Douglas? ” 

He nodded his head. 

“There is a spirit of unrest upon me,” he 
answered..-“I- cannot remain here, 
should like news of—of: you all now and then. 
Will you sénd he a lettet occasionally? Direct 
it to Mr. Brewster, 
wanderings may take mé;-but I shal! telegraph 
him for my letters when I get the chance.” 

Lady Anne Christie stood for a moment in 


silent thought after the young man had gone; ' 


then, with a sigh, turned: and went back to 
the sick room. 
on et we we 

‘The, summer had dawned and gone before 
the doctors would iet them move Hugh in the 
country., _, “ep 

Hope had, sammoned her old friend Gunnie 
in the fi 
abided by his decision. 

She never knew what sorrow and pity lived 
in Dr. Gutter’s heart for her. 
wrapped up_in watching beside that terrible 
sick bed, and thére was a remorse come to her 
OF late, ine bos 

Had she done wrong? 
cause of this illness?. . Hugh had certainly 
accused her of, terrible things, and yet—yet she 
had only done her duty, How could she have 
let Philip go out into world, knowing what 
she knew? : ' 

She lived a miserable life during those hot 
summer days, She saw no.one save, now and 
then, Dolly for a few minutes. 

They told her "that Lady Woodstock called 
every day, and Dolly had whispered once that 
Brenda seemed so jf eenges she lived for 
nothing but news;of Hugh,. She seemed to 
have but one thought, one desire, to know how 
it fared with the man whom, out of all the 
world, ber selfish,-cold-heart-had ever warmed 


to. i 

Hope, forgetting the wrongs she had re- 
cltoka at this woman's hands, felt a thrill of 
pity when she learnt, of..Brenda’s. distress, 
She gave orders’ that: Lady Woodstock was to 
be informed ofevery change. i 

“My poor Hugh!” she ‘said to herself as 
she sat in 4m outer room and. listened to the 
mental agonies that his! distraught and drin- 
laden’ brain brought:to him. » “ ft has been ail 
one long, one terrible mistake.” 

She-did all' that woman ‘could do in such a 


time. She. wore herself’ toa snadow, she 
refused rest. Sleep came to her in fitfal 
moments: arya 


but’ I, 


T do not know where fry! 


days of, the illness, and she had’ 


She was ' 





She was a_ source of t sorrow and 
anxiety to those gbout her. But the intense 
suspense ended at last; the crisis came, anq 





“He will be'.a. wreck—a man and not 
man, yet he will live!” Dr. Gunter said t, 
her, and then he put; his. arms abont her 
slender form, with a tender embrace, as she 
turned to him, with a low ery— 

“Thank Heaven! I—L haye not killed him!” 

The old man held her close to. his heart. 

“Look up, my fairy, my pretty one,” he 
said, tenderly; and as he put her carefully 
into a chair, and her head sank on her breas,, 
he saw that the tension on her nerves had 
snapped at last, and that she had lost remen. 
brance and consciousness for a little while. 

(To be. concluded negt. seek.) _' 

This story commenced: in No. 2,049: Back 
pv can be. obtained through ali News. 
agenis. : 7 





Callings that Court Death 


The. glazing of ch ttery is an eccups 
tien which claims ng kay Mgt» wi a 
ear, hundreds. dying from lead poisoning. 
octors have proved also that liftmen; owing 
to the neryous shock caused by the rapid rise 
and fall of the lift. must in-time contract heart 
disease. Bricklayers and others whose trace 
compels. them to work on high scaffolding may 
be said to owe their lives entirely. to the fact 
that their nerves are of the steadiest. , Dizzi 
ness is to this class of worker a, serious sourpe 
af danger, A Wellingberough brieklayer—M: 
Edward J..Osborne, of 5, St. John Stree: 
illustrates this forcibly, by relating some thril- 
ling experiences he rior to his cure of 
that ailment by Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans, Said 
he: “I bave often had to work in positions 
where a false step or a shaky netye would haye 
meant @ horrible death, 
*To add to the risk of my, calling, [ began 
to suffer from biliousness and dizziness, which 
latter ailment made my life one of great peril. 
Many, a time: I have suddenly turned faint 
whilst at dizzy heights, and once while at work 
on the Lea Bridge at Leyton I fainted ; and it 
was only by a miracle that I saved myself from 


falling Sometimes the biliousness and liver 
isorder got so bad 
my 





that a mist akose before 
,, and almost blinded me ;, at others 


objects meat me seemed to be flying round and 
cound. I had.no taste for,food, and always 
had a sinking sensation. Acute, pains 


and stomach added to my troubles 








a few doses ‘a slight, improvement. 
Naturally I persev with the Beans, taking - 
them . The attacks of om iw 
and the pains in the side left me, 
and at “I was completely cured and my 
nerves ered stéady again.” Chas. Forde’s 
Bile Beans are a great, life preserver:” For 


biliousness, dizziness, nervous disorders,’ indi- 
gestion, constipation, piles, anemia, all female 
ailments, colds, neuralgia, ‘rheumatism’: they 
have no, equal. They cost one and three’ half- 
pence, or two and nine, at all’ chemists. 
or from the Bile Bean Manufacturing Co., 
119, London Wall, E.C. They reduce to a 
minimum the risk of dangerous trades. 

inhi 
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BONNIE PEG 

As I.came in by our gate end,,, 

As day was waxin’ weary; 
Q wha. came tripping down 
- But bonnie Peg, my dearie! 
Her air sae sweet, and. shape 

Wi’ nae ortion wanting; © 
The Queen of Love did never move ‘ 

Wi’ mofion mair enchanting. } 
Wi’ linked hands, we took the sands 
., Adewn yon winding fiver; 9") °. 
And, oh} that hour an broamy, bower, : 1 


the ; st¥eet, 


complete, 


Can I forget, ever? 
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-ROSALIND'S VOW 





CHAPTER XXX. 


As Nona fell forward, a light, girlish: figure 
ran owt of the hall, and Edith Carlton found 
herself called upon;to play the—-to her, con- 
genial-—part of good Samaritan. 

Naturally, she did not recognise Nona, for it 
must be remembered that she had never seen 
her face, and she was too much taken up with 
the invalid to spare a glace for Andrea, 

“Bring the poor creature inside,” she said, 
hastily, to the -man-servant, who hastened to 
obey ; and Nona was. thereupon carried into 
the grand old hall, where a huge fire of pine 
logs was burning, and the draughts. were kept 
out by big Japanese screens, embroidered in 

old. : 

Nona was laid on a couch, and, while the 
servant went to fetch some brandy, Edith 
busied herself with tender assiduity m en- 
deavouring to bring back suspended animation. 

As she pulled off the veil, and ‘poor Nona’s 
face, white: and rigid, as if carved in marble, 
was exposed to view, the young girl murmured 
a little of inarticulate admiration at the 
death-like loveliness, and at the same moment 
raised her eyes to Andrea, who was watching 
her. J . 

Then she recognised him, and her gaze went 
back to Nona. An idea flashed across her 
mind, under the influence of which she involun- 
tarily recoiled a step. 

“Who is this lady? ” she asked, almost be- 
low her breath. 2a 4 

* Andrea hesitated, but did not reply, and 
just then the man returned with a wine-glass- 
ful of brandy, which the young girl, putting 
aside all considerations but those of humanity, 
proceeded to’ administer. 

After awhile her efforts were successful, 
and a long sigh quivered throwgh the biind 
wonan’s frame. e opened her eyes, and put 
out her hand with a curious, groping, move- 
inent. 

“What is it? Where am I?” she asked, 
swiftly, and Edith took upon. herself to 


reply. ‘ 

“You had fainted, and I had you brought 
in here.” 

“Who speaks?” demanded Nona. 


“ Surely 
I have. heard that voice before. Where is 
Aundrea?” 

“Here. Cannot you see him?” Edith re- 
turned, in some surprise, for Andrea stood 
immediately in Nona’s line. of vigion. 

“T cannot see, I am blind,” answered Nona, 
with unintentional os, and Edith was imme- 
diately conscious of a strange revulsion of feel- 
lig. 4 

Until this moment her voice and manner had 
been alike cold, for the recognition of Andrea 
had suggested to her the identity of his com- 
panion; and though her kindliness would not 
permit her to desert a suffering woman, she 
had, nevertheless, aetermined Nona should not 


remain under the Manor roof one moment after | 


she was convalescent. With the discovery of 
her affliction came a flood of tender, womanly 
pity. 

“Ob, I am sorry, so very, very sorry for 
you!” she qu ieulunbind ¥. mw 

Nona turned in the direction of the voice, 
and held out her hand. 

-“ Thank you!” she said, sweetly.. Then for- 
gotfalnesg of herself came, and the thought of 
her mission returned. “Ah!” she exclaimed, 
with a hitter of pain, as she half raised 
herself on her elbow, “‘I remember all now. 
1 was.toc late, and Claud is committed for 


trial)” \ 
Edith’s face became rigid. She put up ier 


hide her tears. The. morning had. 


108, to. 
sith by one of the most, painful. excitement, 





for she herself had had to bear witnesg against 
the man she loved, and her testimony had car- 
ried with it, to'those who heard it, a terribie 
conviction of Cland’s guilt, *’ 

Even her father, who had at first refused to 
believe that Claud had fired the fatal shot, | 
found himself shaken by his daughter’s evi- 
dence of Captain Marchant’s dying words. 

Edith herself was the only person who pub 
licly declared her belief in the accused man’s 
innocence, and with her it was a matter of 
faith. . ; 

“Can I not seé Squire Charlion?” went on 
Nona, in a piercing voice. “He is the magis- 
trate before whom Oland was brought, and it 
ought to be his niission to see that justice is 
done.” — . ; re 

“Tt is his Mission, and it- is a mission that 
he fulfils,” EBéith’ returned, a little proudly. 
“No.one who knows Thy father would doubt 
either his honotir or ‘his generosity.” 

“Then -take-'me' to’ him, and I will throw 
myself on his generosity! Tell him I am 
helpless, friendless, and that no woman’ ever 
called on @ fellow-cteature for aid with ‘more 
need of it than myselft” 

Edith turned with the intention of obeying 
the impetuous cotimand. She took Nona’s 
hand, and led her to the Squire’s study, but at 
the door she paused. 

“What is your ‘naine?” 

“Nona Vansittart,” returned the blind 
woman, firmly, and that old’ heart sickness 
came back to Edith; for here was another con- 
firmation of thé storv ‘of Claud’s falseness, 
which Marchant had told her. 

The Squire was surprised when his daughter 
ushered in the visitor, but bis chivalrous pity 
was at once aroused by the latter’s loveliness 
and affliction,.and he carefully led her to a 
seat, and entreated her to let him know in 
what way he could be of service-to her. 

Edith retreated;’and as the door closed be- 
hind her, Nona bent ‘forward in the direction 
from whence the Squire's voice proceeded. 

“Sir,” she said, earnestly, “I think no 
woman ever approached you with such a story 
as mine, and, ‘certainly, I never thought that 
Fate would compél me ‘to répéat my miser- 
able history to a comparative stranger. But 
I am, as I told your datghter, absolutely with- 
out friends, and what I would not do for my- 
self I am impelled to do for another. The 
man for whom I wish to plead—the man whom 
it is my mission to prove innocent—is Claud 
Trevelyan, known fo you under the name of 
Claud Stuart.” , 

The Squire’s’ features stiffened,’ and a cer- 
tain look of obstinacy’ came in his face. 

“Madam,” hé said, “it is my desire to help 

ou if I can, but let me warn you that if you 

ave any intention of enlisting, or trying to 
enlist, my sympathies on ‘behalf of that 
wretched young man, you may as well spare 
yourself the pains, for my conviction of his 
guilt will be difficult to shake? “However much 
I may incline to mercy, I cannot act in op- 
position to my conscience.” *' 

“Mercy!” repeated Nona, with passionate 
scorn, “I do not want merey, but justice!” 

“And that,” added the’ Squire, still more 
coldly, “ you may rést assured the’ prisoner will 
have. I fear, madam, your ‘intercefsion will 
hardly avail » ich in his)favour.” 

Nona lifted her head attentively She'could 
not see the darkening “6f the Squire's brows, 
but her delieate ear distinguished the subtle 
change in his voice, @nd she knew that 
companion had ‘against’ her since he 
had learned the objegt of her errand. Was he 
already so much iped against Claud that 
hé would turn a deaf'ear to her story? °' 


“Why should gily ‘intercession tend to harm 
him?.” she asked) quietly, and leaning forward 





a little so as to be ni fer the ‘speaker when he 


ered. 


The Squire looked rather uneasy, and shifted 
nervously in his chair. 

“You have asked me an awkward question, 
madam.” 

‘I am sorry, but 1 must demand an answer 
all the same.” 

“Well, then, if you will have it, your rela- 
tions with the man who is accused of murder- 
ing Captain Marchant would seriously militate 
against whatever you might haye to say on his 
behalf.” 

“My relations with him!" Nona repeated, 
in a tone of surprise so genuine that the 
Squire-was completely taken aback. “TI do not 
understand. He was my husband’s cousin, 
and my dearest, truest friend. Is there any- 
thing in this that weighs against him?” 


The Squire was silent. Directly she men- 


| tioned Claud Stuart’s name he thought of the 
‘ 


story Captain Marchant had..hinted sd 
came to the conclusion that this was the woman 
who had deserted her husband for love of the 
handsome young artist. But there was that in 
Nona’s face—a lofty purity, and dtlicate refine- 
ment--which somehow made him ashamed 
of the suspicion. Surely no woman who had 
sinned could look so innocent! __ 

“You do not reply,” went on Nona, alter a 
pause, during which she had still been leaning 
forward in an attitude of watchful attention. 
“Your voice was so kind when you spoke to 
me first that I am inclined to think you must 
be under some misapprehension, which will 
clear away when you have heard the truth, 
Will you listen to my story, sir, and reserve 
your judgment? ” 

He assented, and she then related all that 
had transpired, so far as Claud was concerned, 
since her marriage. Nothing but direst neces: 
sity would have induced her to take Squire 
Charlton into her confidence ; but, as’ it hap- 
pened, chance had befriended her, for the Squire 
was staunch and true as steel, and she could 
not have selected a better confidant had she 
searched the world over. 

He did not interrupt her by a question or 4 
word until she had finished. Indeed, astonish- 
ment held him silent; and, besides this, he was 
mentally comparing her tale with Fulke Mar 
chant’s, and he decided that' hers bore the 
stamp of truth, which his had lacked. 

When she concluded, he bent forward: and 
took her hands; his -honest blue cyes filling 
with tears of sympathy as he gazed ‘into her 
brilliant, but sightless orbs. 

“My dear lady, I am truly sorry for your 
misfortunes, and I am more than glad that 
you have seen fit to repose this confidence m 
me. Believe me, it is not misplaced. As to 
Claud Trevelyan’s guilt—well, it is impossible 
to pronounce an opinion, for the evidence is 
strongly against him, and, you seé, we have 
the murdered man’s own words. However, 
the shot may have been fired ia self-defence or 
by accident ; and in either case it is a véry dif- 
ferent. Matter to deliberate, cold-blooded ‘mur- 
der. We must see what can be done for the 
young man.” 

“J, have been thinking that the best plan 
would be for me to have a personal interview 
with Gland, and hear what he has to''say,” 
interposed Nona. “After that I shall know 
better what to do—he will be able to advise 
me. I suppose there will be no difficulty in 
my seeing him?” 

“None whatever.” ; 

“You, as @ magistrate, will be able to give 
me permission?” 

“ Certainly.” inf 

“And,” she continued, “I should be glad if 
T could take lodgings somewhere in the village. 
Do you think such a plan is feasible?” 

“Quite feasible. I have no doubt there Are 
half-a-dozen respectable. families. in _ Crow: 
thorne who would be glad to give you aceom- 
modation.” se 

Nona nodded her head; “rn repeined 
for a while, gently smoothing one ot 
gloved hand over the other. - When she spoké 
again there was a slight tremor in her voice, 
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“It is possible—nay, probable—that my 
husband may discover my whereabouts. In 
that — may I appeal to you for. pro 
tection?” 


It was the ire’s turn to be silent now. 
He fidgeted restlessly about in his chair, and 
pushed the thick, grey hair from his brow—a 
trick of his when 

Nona guessed something of the current of 
his ideas, and her face crimsoned with shame. 

“I know I am asking a great deal from 
you,” Nona said, hurriedly, “and, stranger as 
I am, I have no right to do so—beyond, in- 
deed, that right which suffering humanity 
always has. § othing but my necessity would 
let me beg from you such a favour.” 

“It is not that, my dear madam. Believe 
me, anything in my power I would most wil- 
lingly do to help you; but, you see, it is a very 
delicate matter—interfering between husband 
and wife.” 

She bowed her head, mutely acquiescent. 

“And,” he continued, “though I would 
gladly protect you to the best of my ability, 
i dare not do anything to infringe the law. 
The law gives a man a right to control his 
wife's actions, and if Mr. Vansittart found you, 
end insisted on seeing you, I should be vir- 
tually helpless,”’ 

Her expression of patient distress went to 
the Squire’s heart. He thought over the situa- 
tion, and then he determined to take a bold 
step. He would offer Mrs. Vansittart the pro- 
tection of his own roof, and surely her husband 
would not have the audacity to take any steps 
against her there! But before giving expression 
to this idea, it would be necessary to consult 
Edith—for Edith was virtually mistress of the 
house, and her father would never think of 
issuing an invitation without consulting her. 

“Excuse me for a few moments, madam,” 
he said to Nona, as he rose. “I have some- 
thing to say to my daughter.” 

Nona rose in alarm. 

“You will not tell her what I have just con- 
fided to you?” she cried, with agitation. 

“Well,” said the Squire, hesitating, “I had 
some ideas of doing so, but, of course, if you 
object-———” 

“I do object!” vehemently. “What I have 
said to you has been in confidence, and I do 
not wish it repeated to anyone until the trial. 
I have a perfect horror of publicity in any 
shape or form—indeed, I think it is to that I 
owe part of my troubles, but the feeling is as 
strong as ever.” 

“My daughter is discreet,” began the 

Squire, who did not quite see how his plan 
was to be carried through without Edith’s 
sanction. 

“That may be,” said Nona, again inter- 
rupting ; “but she is young—far too young— 
to be trusted with such a history as mine. No, 
sir, I cannot allow you to tell her this miser- 
able story.” 

The poor Squire felt nonplussed. However, 
he etill stuck to his idea, and went in search of 
Edith, wondering at the same time at Nona’s 
inconsistency. She had determined that the 
whole story should come out at Claud’s trial— 
and that meant a world-wide publicity. And 
yet here she was objecting to Edith’s knowing 
it a few weeks beforehand ! 

The Squire was not deeply versed in the 
manifold mysteries of the feminine heart, and 
it would have required a cleverer man than 
himself to unravel the blind woman’s motives, 
The fact was, in spite of Edith’s kindness, 
there had been a certain coldness and hard- 
ness in her voice that had struck on Nona’s 
ear, and that had made her, unconsciously, 
regard Edith as a foe. She could not under- 
stand why this should be, but it was one of 
those intuitive instincts in which she had 
Jearned to put faith, 

The proposal which the Squire made to his 
daughter was singularly incompatible with his 
usual John Bull caution; but the poor lady’s 
afflictions—and, it must be added, her beauty 

had made such an impression on the kind- 


hearted man, that he forgot prudence in his 
desire to help her. 

Edith heard his suggestion with = sur- 
prise, and even more indignation. aturally 
enough, she vehemently refused to entertain it. 

“Nothing shall induce me to receive that 
woman asa visitor!” she exclaimed, hotly. 

“That. woman!” The Squire stared aghast, 
and wondered what had come to his little girl, 
whose cheeks had flushed scarlet, and whose 
eyes sparkled with anger and scorn. 

“My dear,” he said, mildly, “I think you 
are @ little unkind. I imagined, too, it was 
your desire that young Stuart—it is not his 
right name, but I can’t call him by any other 
—should be proved innocent.” 

“Yes, but not through her instrumentality! ” 
flashed Edith. “I tell vou, father, I will have 
nothing to do with this woman, and as for 
having her under this roof—well, if she comes, 
Igoaway. That is perfectly well understood.” 
And Edith turned her back on her father, and 
walked off, leaving him both astonished and 
helpless at this very undutiful behaviour. 

Poor Edith! Her heart was very sore, and 
her anger at Nona’s supposed shameless 
audacity can hardly be wondered at. We do 
not mean to defend her conduct. It was not 
angelic, certainly. but then, on the other hand, 
we have no desire to present Edith to our 
readers as angelic. She was as faulty and 
capricious as a good many other girls, and 
quite capable of little outbursts of temper, too 
pane’ the temper did not last long, and the 
wilfulness was simply the cloak for one of the 
lovingest, tenderest little hearts in the wide 
world! 

Under the circumstances, the Squire said 
nothing to Nona ot his intended hospitality, 
but he offered to walk to the village with her, 
and to help her to find suitable apartments, 
and this offer she at once accepted. 

Edith watched her father giving his arm to 
the beautiful visitor from behind the curtains, 
and her little white teeth set themselves 
together. 

“She is a wicked witch, and she fascinates 
everybody with her loveliness!” she mur- 
mured. “Why, she almost made me forget 
who and what she was, and it is quite clear 
she has taken poor daddy’s heart by storm, 
the wretch!” 

When the young girl heard that Mrs. Van- 
sittart and her servant were safely installed in 
very comfortable lodgings in the village she 
made no remark, but she cast a glance on her 
father, which had the effect of making that 
gentleman feel decidedly uncomfortable. 

“What in the world has come to the girl!” 
he muttered, thinking over her conduct as he 
discussed his port wine and walnuts in solitary 
state; and the conclusion he came to was a 
very trite one, and was embodied in the oft- 
quoted words, “Ah, well, women are ‘kittle 
cattle,’ and there’s no understanding them!” 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


Nona asked Squire Charlton if he knew of a 
good lawyer capable of undertaking Claud’s 
case, and he, not wishing to take the responsi- 
bility im such an important matter, tele- 
graphed to his solicitor in Londen, with the 
result that the next day a solicitor came 
down and saw Nona. 

He was o short, slight man, with dark eyes, 
and a clean-shaven face. His voice was very 
low, and his manner excessively gentle—in- 
deed, he gave one the impression of being a 
philanthropist, rather than a member of the 
legal profession who had undertaken the con- 
duct of a murder case; and it was only when 
you caught a sudden, sharp glance of his dark 
eyes, and read there an alertness and intelli- 
gence of a rare order, that you had an idea of 
the real nature of the man. His name was 
Causton—Frederick Camston, and in years he 
i had nob yet reached that debatable land 
| called by young people “ middle age,” and by 
old ones “the prime of life.” 

Nona interested him—as was to be expected, 








and the interest increased when he had heard 
the details she had given him. 


As she e nodded several times, 


| but he did not yet commit himself by saying 


an 

It bee struck me,” went on Nona, who, of 
course, had thought very deeply over the pros 
and cons of the matter, “that the first thing 
to do now will be to get a first-rate detective 
down. I should have sent for one if I had 
known ‘how to set about it, but Squire Chariton 
advised me to wait until after I had seen you.” 

“Right—quite right. If you had engaged 
one you would have seriously em! ed me, 
for I prefer taking the part of detective myself, 
I see you are surprised, and J will explain 
Soon after I was admitted as a solicitor, I had 
a small fortune left-me—not enough te keep me 
in luxury, but sufficient for a competence, and 
placing me above the necessity of working on 
for my living. However, I determined to go 
practising, only instead of the cut-and-dry work 
of an office, I restricted myself to taking up 
cases in which there was a ary aa of interest- 
ing work, and where I could bring into play 
certain detective instincts which had never 
before had scope. This will tell you why, ex 
cept under certain conditions, I never employ 
@ professional detective. I prefer to do the 
work myself. Of course, if I were an ordinary 
solicitor, I should not -be able to do this; but 
it is my hobby, and as I am independent I can 
afford to risk it. I hope, therefore, you will 
not ask me to send to Scotland Yard, although 
if you wish it I will, of course, do so.” 

‘ona assured him that she would rather he 
conducted the case as he liked; and he, bow- 
ing low—it was so difficult. to remember that 
she was blind—declared that he would do his 
best to solve the mystery of the murder. 

“Have you seen Mr. Trevelyan yet?” he 
asked. 

“No,” was the response. “I wished to do 
so, but, as in the case of the detective, Squire 
Charlton advised me to wait until I had seew 


“The Squire seems to have advised you 
with a considerable amount of discretion,” 
commented Mr. Causton, apparently well 
satisfied; “and, personally, I feel indebted to 
him. I think, however, I had better see my 
client without delay. I will come back to you 
and report the result of the interview.” 

“May I not come with you?” said Nona, 
half rising in her excitement. 

“J think not. It will be better that we 
should be alone.” Then, seeing her hook of 
disappointment, he added, kindly, “But, as 
I said before, I will come back to you at once, 
and I will make arrangements for you to 
visit the prison to-morrow.” 

With this she had to be content, and Mr. 
Causton left her. He did not proceed imme- 
diately to the prison, but went to the inn, 
hired a trap, and drove -over to the Cedars, 
where he carefully investigated the grounds, 
and then looked over the house. He was 3 
good draughtsman, and in an incredibly short 
space of time he thad made a plan of the place 
on the back of an old letter. After that, he 
drove ight to W*—, went to the prison, 
and was at once admitted into Claud’s cell. 

He found the young man looking as was to 
be expected—pale and ill, but not so gloomy 
as his situation would have warranted. 

“You see,” he said, with a smile that was 
rather pitiful in its attempted sg se ea 
“JT have the consciousness of my i ce, 
and that is a very great thing.” 

“Still,” observed. the lawyer, drily, “I 
would recall to your mind tthe fact that such a 
thing as the condemnation of innocent people 
has been known.” . 

“You are hardly successful if your effort is 
to cheer me,” Claud said, a little startled at 
the remark. 

“My efforts will be directed towards your 
ultimate release, and the satisfactory proof 
that you are innocent,” returned Mr. Causton. 
“ At the same time, I do not wish you to rely 
too much on the fact of your innocence. Facts 
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are often deceptive, and in this case only 
yourself and one other person are in a position 
to state positively whether you are innocent or 
not. I, of course, take it for granted, and 
several other people believe it. Still I would 
\mpress upon you the very important neces- 
sity of giving me every assistance in your 
power—of rocking your brain for any likely 
hypothesis, and, in a word, of putting yourself 
in the position of a guilty Man, anxious to 
catch at any straw that will be likely to help 
him.” 

There was something in the lawyer's words 
that brought home to Claud, more fully than 
before, the consciousness of his peril. Up to 
now he had had a sort of idea that innocence 
was its own safeguard, and that before the 
trial something would certainly transpire to 
clear him. He grew a little paler. 

“You think that I run the risk of being 
sentenced to death?” he faltered. 

“Most assuredly I do! Mind, I do not 
counsel you to lose hope, but I wish you to 
vealise your danger.” 

“But I am innocent!” 

“My dear fellow, exclaimed Mr. Causton, 
with some slight display of impatience, “we 
take that for granted, as I said before; still, 
facts are sadly against you. Indeed, I do not 
mind admitting that before [ knew anything 
about you personally, and after I had read an 
account of the murder in the papers, I had no 
doubt of your guilt.” 

Claud covered his face with» his hands and 
shivered. 

“And,” went on the lawyer, “my opinion 
being that of unbiassed person, and a solicitor 
to boot, may be taken as fairly representative 
of public opinion. You see this?” 

“Yes, I see that it may be so.” 

“As a matter of fact, it is so,” persisted 
Mr. Causton. “Miss Charlton’s evidence is 
terribly conclusive!” : 

“Good heavens!” cried Claud, starting up 
end clenching his hands convulsively. “ What 
irony of fate that hers should be the hand to 
tighten the halter round my neck!” 

The lawyer looked up, instantly on the alert. 
There was that in the young man’s voice that 
at once challenged his attention. 

“Who is Miss Charlton? What is she to 
you!” ‘he curtly demanded. 

‘A friend—at least, she was,” Claud re- 
plied, but not without embarrassment. 

“A friend! Hum! Were you her lover, may 


“Ah! Mrs. Vansittart did not tell me this, 
and yetT thought she was open with me.” 


“She did not tell you for a very sufficient. 


reason.” 

“And that?” 

“The fact that’she did not know it.” 

“You had concealed it from her?” 

“Yes. I had a motive for doing so.” 

“And that motive you will be find enough 
to tell me. Come, Mr. Trevelyan,” said 
lawyer, in his gentle but matter-of-fact tone, 
“let me edvise you to be perfectly open with 
me. Talk to me as if I were a second self— 
an inner consciousness from which it would be 
impossible you could have any ‘secrets. I am 
going to extricate you from your $- un- 
pleasant position—at least, 1 am going to do 
my best, and I have every hope that my efforts 
will be crowned with success. But—and this 
is an ill-important consideration—you must con- 
fide in me. Keep back nothing that has to do 
ever so indirectly with this case. Leave me to 
judge whether . thing ie relevant or not. Do 


you understand 

“Yes,” said Claud. 

“You need have no fear of compromising 
other people by what you say to me. dis- 
cretion is a part of my character, which has 
been provel reliable ; and nothing that you tell 

my lips ; although, of course, 


: defence. Now, 
please, begin at the beginning, and let me hear 
your i moment 


sof since the 
~when Mrs. ‘Vansittart lost her eyesight. 





Impelled by a sense that what the solicitor 
said bore the stamp of truth, and reason as 
well, Claud obeyed, and, down to the minutest 
details, gave full particulars of his life fram 
the date of Nona’s blindness. 

Causton had a pockest-book in his hand the 


while, and occasionally he jotted down a few | 


rapid notes, while now and again he inter- 
rupted the young man im order to ask a 
question. 

His questions bore witness to the atten- 
tion with which he had followed the narra- 
tive ; and if there was avy point which he could 
not understand, he did not rest until he had 
elicited a full explanation. 

When Claud came jo an account of his last 
visit to the Cedars, on the memorable night of 
the murder, the solicitor drew forth the plan 
he had made, and asked his client to mark out 
the different places upon it. 


Claud did so, and found that the plan was | 


wonderfully accurate. 
“Now,” said the lawyer, impressively, “I 


want to know whether anyone, save you and | 


Mrs. Vansittart, knew of your projected visit 
to the Cedars?” 

“Oh, yes!” Claud answered, readily. “My 
servant Andrea knew it, and so did Miss 


Grant.” 
“Miss Grant! Who is she?” 


The young man explained the circumstances | 


under which he had engaged Rosalind, but 
said nothing of her marriage, which he 
deemed beside the question. 

“ And did either of these people know your 
reason. for going to the Cedars?” 

“No; that is to say, they knew nothing of 
the place where the jewels were secreted. If 
you ‘have any suspicion of either, pray dismiss 
it. Both Andrea and Miss Grant are above 
suspicion.” 

“It is precisely those people whom it is my 
rule to suspect,” grimly returned the lawyer. 
“However, in this case, 1 think we may be- 
lieve one of them innocent, as Andrea was at 
the White House with Mrs. Vansittart at the 
time in question.” 

“So also was Miss Grant,” put in Claud, 
who, of course, knew nothing of Rosalind’s 
abduction. 'On this point Caustoni enlight- 
ened him, as Nona had already mentioned to 
him the ‘en lar disappearunce of her com- 
panion, to ich he was inclined to attach a 
good deal of importance. 

“Of course,” he said, “it 
dence that she should leave the White House on 
the very night after the murder was committed 
at the Cedars; but, on the other hand, it may 
not be. The clue is worth following, and Miss 
Grant must be found. She may able to 
me 4 us to elucidate the mystery, even if she 

no hand in it.” 


<,' be a coinci- 


“She had nothing whatever to do with it; 
of that you- aoe test assured,” exclaimed 
Claud, emphatically. “If you knew her 
character as well as I do you would as soon 
think of accusing an angel.” 

“ Angels have fallen,” the benevolent-look- 
ing lawyer inded him, with the grim 

icism that formed so strange a contrast to 
his gentle voice and benign manner. “ Besides, 
from what you say, it seems she knew this 
Fulke Marchant.” 

“Yee,” Claud admitted, with reluctance. 
“She knew him, it is true.” 

“Perhaps he was her lover?” 

“He may have been, I cannot tell; but, if 
so, it must have been a long time ago, for she 
disliked him very much when she was with us.” 

“ Ah! it does not take long to turn love into 
hate ; experience should have taught you that 
by this time, Mr. Trevelyan. Every word you 
say convinces me more and more that the drat 
step for us to take is to discover this 
lady. I do not say she actually commi' 
the murder.” . 

“Indeed, no!” Claud interrupted. 

“But,” added the lawyer, “she may have 
had accomplices. I must not only find her 





| wife on his wedding day. 





out, but trace back her past life and see what 
her friends were like!’ 

The young man looked up in alarm. He 
had intended keeping Rosalind’s secret; but 
Mr. Causton’s totally unexpected action forced 
it from him against his will. In order to 
protect her it became necessary to tell him 
she was married. 

“ Married!” repeated the lawyer, with 4 
long low whistle. ‘This complicates matte:s 
again. And separated from her husband! 
Who is her husband?” 

“Sir Kenneth Hawtrey.” 

“Good heavens,” cried Causton, whose 
turn it now was to be astonished. “ Why,” 
he added, “my partner, Mr. Rogers, is Sir 
Kenneth Hawtrey’s solicitor! It is true, I 
don’t know much of his busimess, as I have 
nothing to do with the regular work of the 
offine; ber from hints Rogers has let drop | 
know that Sir Kenneth made a fool of him 
self over his marriage and parted with bis 
Phew! Here is 
another coincidence ! ” 

He was silent for a little while, and filled 
in the interval by nibbling assiduously at tha 
end of his pencil, while his knitted brows and 
thoughtful demeanour showed that his reverie 
was of a serious nature. At last he shook 


| his head, 


“It 1s a strange case,” he observed—‘ one 
of the strangest cases I ever had anything to 
do with; but I don’t despair of getiing to the 
bottom of it, and E hold te my opinion that 
Miss Grant or Lady Hawirey — whichever 
she chooses to call herself--will be of very 
material assistance to us.” 

Claud shook his head despondingly. The 
lawyer’s visit had had an effect the reverse ¢{ 
cheering on him, and he deeply regretted that 
Rosalind’s name ‘had been dragged into the 
matter 

“I don’t agrée with you. No; I am afraid 
that the mystery is destined to remain a 
mystery.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Causton, who was 
really growing very much interested. “I hava 
unravelled skeins qnite as tangled as this be 
fore now. You must remember, too, that we 
have a tangible clue, inasmuch as the box of 
jewels must bo in existence somewhere. In 
all probability, it is in the murderer's ps 
session, and that we must try to find out. 
Keep up your spirits! I will leave you now, 
and I hope to see you again very shortly and 
to be able to report progress. It will not be 
my fault if IT have nothing to tef you!” 

(To be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No. 2051. Back 
numbers can be obtained through all News- 
agents.) 





USEFUL HINTS 


In doing up sateens do not use any starch 

A thorough airing of the bed clothing is 
essential ; 

Use lime water or carbolic 
pires occasionally. 

A salt ham should be soaked over night in 
penty of soft water previous to boiling. 

A little ammonia wil! soften hard water 
and facilitate the cleansing of soiled gar- 
rents. 

When ink has been spilled upon the carpet 
apply dry salt immediately, renewing it as 
it becomes discoloured. 

To darken light mahogany and cherry, 
bichromate of potash dissolved in water is 
eacellent, and gives it the appearance of age. 

By enclosing a nice woollen dress in a Gices 
cotton bag before hanging in the cupboard the 
penetrating dust is excluded, as well as the 
meths. 

Windows should be washed with warm 
weter, using soap only when it is necessary, 
then dried with linen and polished with 
chamois. 

On fabrics that will not be injured by it, 
soft soap will take out paint stains much 
better than benzine, chloroform, and similar 
cleaners. 


acid in the drain 
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Facetize 


“1 1s allus s’picious,” said Uncle Eben, “ of 
de kin’ o’ politeness dat attracts attention to 
itse’f as a special effort foh de partic’lar occa- 
sion.” 


Nor Save ro TaLK 70.—Minister : “Is your 
father at home, Willie?” William: “Yes; 


but he’s got the rheumatism so bad he ain’t 
safe to talk to 

‘A Near Rerort.—“ For twopence,” cried 
the. policeman, angrily, “ I'd pull you in.” 
“Good thing you said two,” réplied the bad 
man, coolly, “ tor one copper wouldn’t be suf- 
ficient, f 


He was Basurot.—Dorothy: “What be- 
came of that bashful man and bashful girl 
you were telling me about?” David: “Oh, 
I introduced them; and in three weeks they 
were engaged.” 

THe AMIABLE Man. —Blobbs : “ He's’ rather 
amiable, isn't he 7” Slobbs: “ Amiable ‘is no | 
=o for it. The photographer doesn’t even haye | 


to tell him to look ple asant when he is having | ¥° will pay you tive shillings an hour to sit 
| on the porch ‘and look happy. 


his picture taken.” 


Morser’s Distiuke.—" Your papa likes soe, 
I see,” rem arked the visitor. “Oh, no! 
plied the boy.. “Then why does he keep’ ve 
many about the house?” “I guess it's. cause 
mamma. doesn’t like ‘em.’ 

Hen Morwer’s -Presents.—Lucie: “I 
always give the prettiest embroidered things I 
do to my ‘moth« r.” Marie: “That is kind and 
thoughtial of you.” Lucie: “ Yes; then I can 
borrow them, you salon” 

‘Orvsure.—‘*No one ever got possession’ of 
atiything ‘worth having without working hard 
for it,” said Mr. ‘Bickers, somewhat pom- 
pously Quite true,” remarked Mys. B. “ I 
remembér I ‘obtained you without any trouble.’ 

A New Srocs.—-First Bulgarian Bandit : 

* Bhe, chief. has ont the ransom ‘to. five hundred 
pounds.” Second Bulgarian Bandit: 
his idea 4s to clese out all the missionaries on 
hand, ‘to meke room for new stotk, I’m told.” 


GENUINE Axtiqurs.—Lady ; “Are your 
antiques all genuine 7” Clerk : “ Yes, madeni, 
and we so guarantee them.” Lady: “Well, 


all our furniture is;antique, and I wish to 


get a genuine antique,, Lonis XIV. carpet 
sweeper.’ 
TsHotents ‘Invo Worns. Digg | ‘ST helped 


my wife ‘put down a carpet yesterday.” 


Biggs: “What part of the job did you de?” 
Diggs: “Oh, I did all the work. My wife 
merely stood by to see that I didn’t put my 


thoughts into.words.” 


Frusu-atr Civs.—-Papa: “ You were uP late 


last night, daughter-” Daughter: “ Yes, papa ; 
our fresh-air club met in the square,” Papa: 
“ Who belong to your fresh-air club?” Daugh- 
ter (slowly and somewhat reluctantly): “ Well 


+-Jack—and—and—me.” 

Oxp, Lapy :. “ Doctor, 
is anything the matter with my lungs? ” Phy- 
sician (after a careful examinat jon) : “I find, 
madam, tHat your Jutigs aré in a normal con- 
dition.” Old" Lady (with & sigh of resigna- 
tion) : “And about how long can f expect to 
live with them in that condition?” 


Maps ror Eacu Otner,—Kdith: “I hear 
that.you ead Fred, are quite, interested in jone 
another,” Bertha >>.“ Don’t you tell a soul, 
Edith, but really I beTieve Pred-and I were 
made for,each others We have played golf to- 
gether three, tithes, and we never have quar- 
relled—except. two or three timies when a 
was clearly in the wrong.” 

A Wasrr or Goovnzss.—-“ Mother, I can 
never ‘win the medal for good behaviour,” éx- 
claimed a ‘South Side boy, just in from school; 

“T’ve, tried. and tried, but some other boy 
always gets-it.” “But you must keep on try- 
ing, ed his mother, ane y, gly. “Tis 
ho use,” replied the boy, * chant try any 
more. 


It’s a clean waste of poo wee, sf 


“ Yes, | 


do -you think there 





Mats Scrreranoz.—“ Now, then,” cried the 
deep-voiced woman, “what has made female 
suffrage possible?” ‘Male sufferance,” re- 
plied the rude man, who had no business to be 
there at all. 


A Rear Danoer.-—* Keep your mouth shut,” 
exclaimed the brutal husband at the hotel, who 
was teaching his wife to play ping-pong. “ How 
dare you speak to me like that!” she de- 


manded. All right, then, keep it open,” he 
acquiesced ; “ but, remember, if the ball is lost 
you pay for it.’ 


THOUGHTFULNESS. — Mrs. Upton Flatte: 
“Norah, will you try to have the steak a little 
more rare, after this?” . The. Cook (bristling 
up): “It is findin’ fault wid me cookin’, yez 
are?” Mrs. Upton. Flatte: “Oh, no, no! 
Jobn and I thought you might object to re- 
maining over the fire so long.” 


A Rare Cuance.—Lone Arrival (at summer 
resort): “What are your terms here?” Hotel 
Clerk: “Um—you will have to wait untu the 
| through express gets-in.: If-it is loaded, our 
| terms will be two pounds a day. If it is empty, 





Mor AL Sruraray.- “Wh eepest thou, 
woman?’ “My lord will be buried this day.” 
“My wife was buried yesterday, ‘To-morrow 
I must get me another.” Whereupon the widow 
ghook the ushéw ‘from her shiting hair, dried 


her eves and, Jooking into the face of the 
widower, smiled. ‘“I will be at home to-mor- 
row, all day,” she said. 


‘Grocrarsy class stand up.’ * said @ school 


“Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR: 


— 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and addres 
of to writer, mel for gulhainon, but aso 
guarantee of good faith 


Amy.—The mending of kid gloves shows 
far less if done with cotton thread than it 
does if done with silk. 


G. G.—The light in sleeping-rooms should 
never fall directly on the eyes, nor should 
the rooms be either too dark or too light. 


Morner.—When one is fatigued and foot. 
sore from much walking it is very refreshing 
to bathe the feet in warm water and rub 
them with extract of arnica, . 

J. D.—Until the accession of Queen Victoria 
pardons and the comntutation or. remission 
of sentences were considered and granted by 
the Sovereign in Council, all the ministers and 
some of the judges being in ‘attendance and 
offering advice. 


DessornovcH.—Mrs. Brough, the nurse of 
the King, who murdered her children at 
Esher on»June 10, 1854, was tried at the 
Guildford assizes on the Oth of the following 
August and acquitted on. the ground: of in 
sanity. 


Marte.—The lovemakings of young people 
have furnished food for idle gossips from 





master. “What is a pyramid?” he asked. 
+A pile of men in @ circus, one on top ef the 
other.” “Where's Egy “Where _ it | 
always was.” “W. here’ $ URates? ””« ATL over | 
the sea.” “Very well,” said the schoolmaster, | 


“ stay ait till L show youa species of birch 
that ‘grows all over this Country.” 


the days of the children of Adam and Eve 
to those of the present very inquisitive time. 
No girl need be ashamed, of the love of an 
honest man. Let your townepeople talk on 
till the “day, the happy day,” when they 
will look round for someone else to chatter 


| about. 











Keep the Blood Pure 








strength. 





By Taking 





if You TAKE 


FRAZER'S TABLETS 


) You derivé the greatest possible benefit in health and 
Your blood is made rich and full of vitality, 
and in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 


FRAZER'S TABLETS: 








| THOUSANDS CAN PROVE... 


} The beneficial properties of FRAZER’S TABLETS ..- 


Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, 
and all Blood: and Skit’ Disorders. 


IN 











_ PHYSICIANS ‘RECOMMEND THEM EXT ENSIVELY.. at 


Frazer's Tablets can be obtained of all Chemists in Hale green boxes,” 


with the'words. FRAZER'S TABLETS im COLD LETTERS onthe: #4, “Ta 
Price 18, 1d. per box, or post free xs. 3d. fom 


FRAZER'S TABLETS, LTD., 


95, Farringdon ele ino London, 


E.C. 
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EuizasetH.—The oldest church in England 
is that of St. Martin, at: Canterbury. It was 
rst erected in the Roman period of English 
Christianity, and afterwards used by the Anglo- 


bis Saxons as early as A.D. 597, for: in that year 

Ethelbert, King of Kent, and the. first Chris- 

ose tian monarch of the Saxon race, was baptized 
a within its sacred portals. 

Vrexnon.—The iron steamship London was 

wrecked in the Bay of Biscay, with the loss of 

rs 920 lives, on January il, 2 Nineteen per- 

it sons survived. ‘'Amoug those who went down 

with the ship'were @. V. Brooke, tragedian ; 

id Dr. Woolley, pecieel of Sydney College: 

the Rev. Daniel Draper, ‘Wesleyan minister ; 


and Mr. Palmer, editor of the “Law Review.” 


t De.anare.-“Po* remove “the glossy appear- 
ance from a diagonal cloth coat! first free from 


b dust, then sponge or'brush with warm water 
bs and ammonia ‘(@ teaspoonful ‘of ammonia to a 
pint of water) arid'a small picse of Castile soap, 
. then rmse in water, and alterwards sponge with 
> hot coffee, and) rinse agaity im cold water; then 
y hang to dry. Before it is thoroughly dry, 
; stretch well with the* hands, or. at will shrink. 
Worrrep (JEM.—-l. A good cement for 
, crockery is made of the white'of an egg mixed 
: with ® little powderéd quicklime. 2. The dia- 
- mond cement referred to is madeof gum mastic 
‘ and isinglass dissolved in‘spirits of wine. It is. 
B so called becatse i¢ ‘is uséd ‘by’ some Oriental 
jewellers in setting diamonds. Another dja-}_ 
‘mond cement is made as follows :~-Take one 
e ounce of isinglass and six ounres of distilled 
’ water. Boil down to thred ounces, and add 
e one and a-half ounces of rectified spirits. Boil 


for two minutes, strain) .and.add, while hot, 
2 half-an-ounce of milky emulsion.of ammoniac, 
and five drachms of tinebure of gum mastic. 
; 3. Chinese cement is made of orange shellac, 
bruised, four ounces, and highly rectified spirits 
of wine, three’ oy . Set the mixture in a 
warm place, frequently shaking it until ‘the 
shellac is dissélved. \ ery ‘ SE 
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Jocetyn.—1. Bathe your eyes in a weak 
solution of borax and water. 2. For catarrh, 
snuff up your nose occasionally a little table 
salt. 3. Drop a small piece of spermaceti 
into the starch while it is boiling. It will 
impart to the shirt-fronts the gloss you de- 
sire. .4, Javelle water is prepared by taking 
four pounds of sal-soda to one pound of chlo- 
ride of lime in one gallom of water, Put the 
sal-soda into a vessel over the fire, and add 
one gallon of boiling water; let it boil for ten 
or fifteen minutes; then add the chloride of 
lime by throwing it, free from lumps, into tke 
soda water. When cold, pour into a jug or 
large bottle and cork tightly. 


RUN NO RISK 
















ARS LEY'’S tuvvcars Repupation 


WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS. 


BIKE. 
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Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregulariti s, Anaemia, 
and al) Female Complaints. y have the apprv val oi the Medica) 
Profession. Beware of imitations. The only geuuine and orginal 
are in White Pager Wrappers. Boxes, 13. 1K. and as. ¢t., of all 
Chemists. 2s. gl. couteins three times the pills. Or bypost 14 
Or 34 stamps, the makers, C, and G. KEARSLEY, 1, North 
Street, Westminster. Sold in the Colonies. 
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Wants To Know.—Invisible or sympathetic 
inks, when first applied to paper, leave only 
colourless marks, which are subsequently 
made visible by the exposure of the paper to 
heat or to moisture, or by the application of 
chemical washes. Characters written with & 
diluted solution of chloride of copper are 
invisible until the writing-paper is heated, 
when they appear as a faint light yellow, de 
veloping into a brilliant yellow as the heat is 
increased. 




























Tam Lonpow Ruapze is sent to any part ¢? 
the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly; 
or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpence. 

"o* Ary Levrers TO Bn ADDRESSED TO P 
ras Eprroz or ras Lowpow Raapxn, 50-52. 7 
Ludgate Hill, London, H.C. 

*e* We cannot undertake to return rejected 
menuscripte. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, © 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. _ 


COCOA | 


BREAKFAST---SUPPER. 


EAK 
EYES 


that quickly tire, cannot bear 
bright light, and, both look and 
feel sore, are cured by SINGLE- 
TON’S EYE OINTMENT. This mar- 
vellous remedy has 300 years’ reputation 
and is sold by all chemists and stores in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2$,,each. If kept 
by you it wili not lose its healing virtues. 
Send to STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Rd., London, for the little;apok ‘‘ How to 
Preserve the Eyesight.” ‘This should be 
seen by all whosuffer from apy eye trouble. 






































2 u ce, kia oS y N es 
A FRIEND IN NEED 


is a friend indeed, and woman's 


| unfailing friend is 
 Towie's se Pi 


{} 


AND STEEL 


‘They cotrect and alleviate 21 Mistressing 
1 syminptoms from which women so often suffer. 





{ ‘ Boxes, 1/1%, 2/9 (contains three times the 

dh JA quantity), and large size 4/5, of all Chemists, 

Si Ur will be sent anywhere on receipt 6f 15, 4 

, or 55 stamps, by E. T. TOWLR, & Co.,, 
66, Long Row, Nottingham. 

Beware of injurious Imitations 
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HAVE YOU GOT A BOX OF 


WHELPTON’S 
PILLS? 


tf NOT, WHY, NOT P 
THEY CURE 
HEADACHE, INDICESTION, BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
INVALUABLE TO LADIES. 
Of ali Chemists, Thd., le. 144., and 29. 9d. per boa 
G. WHELPTON &. SON, 
3 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
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Portugal Street, Strand, W 


s notice makes delicious 
Custard—rich and creamlike without 


eggs, risk, or trouble. 


SIRD’S CUSTARD is the 
one thing needed with all Tinned, 
Stewed, or Bottled Fruits. 

Newspaper B 


‘It appeals to. every thoughtful 


thrifty, and expert housewife, and is 
diplomées of the South Kensington 


School of Cookery. 


in constant use by all the leading 


BIRD’S CusTARD POWDER 


at a moment 
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